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SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE in the 
Business Office. She’s there to help when- 
ever you have questions about service, 
equipment or bills. An important part of 
her job is to see that all orders are filled 
in their proper turn. 











Speaking of Citations 


Next time you call or visit a telephone 
office, see if you don’t think the young 
women working there deserve a citation for 
competence and courtesy. They are doing 
a fine job. 


Demand for telephone service is at an 
all-time high. That means more calls to 
put through — more telephones to install — 


more bills to prepare and send out — more 


people to talk with in the business office ... 
and more equipment needed to do the job 
the way we would like to do it. 

We’re building and adding just as fast 
as we can get materials and make equip- 
ment. In the meanwhile, telephone people 
who serve you will keep right on doing 
their best. 


And doing it with a friendly smile. 
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Post-Labor Day Reading 


Your Epiror has just returned from a 
month’s trip to the Pacific coast. He is 
slightly dazed from what he saw. In- 
dustry and business are booming. West- 
erners, it seems, have made a better job 
of reconversion than we in the Middle 
West have. The booming shipyard and 
airplane industries let many workers go, 
but instead of leaving ghost towns be- 
hind them, these workers stayed and 
found jobs. We want to thank the many 
subscribers who helped us obtain hotel 
and train accommodations, who took us 


to lunch, showed us their towns, and 
generally made our visit a delight. 

In the works are stories about these 
communities. For September there’s a 
story about a young Texas company 
which nearly hit the rocks, but pulled 
itself up into great prosperity by smart 
thinking and management. It proves no 
company is ever out until it stops fight- 
ing and thinking. A splendid article on 
sales control by R. G. French, and a final 
report on white-collar salary trends are 
important items for September. 
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Cimes have changed 


Today—the most effective 
offices are designed as a 
harmonious 
working unit. The equip- 
ment should harmonize 
with any color combination. 
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Industrialization Programs 


To the Editor: 


I was very much impressed with the 
article “Arkansas Seeks More Payrolls” 
that appeared in the July issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 

Many cities in Colorado and other 
western states also have industrialization 
programs. May I have your permission 
to tabulate data from the Arkansas ar- 
ticle and pass it on to anyone interested 
in our region? I think it may give them 
encouragement to continue their good 
work.—-A. M. Ruippie, manager, market 
research department, The Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Corporation, Denver. 


Mr. Rippte: Please consider this your 
permission to use the material in the 
Arkansas article in any way you see fit. 
This is one of a series appearing in the 
magazine. On page 22 of this issue is a 
story on Portland, Oregon, and how it is 
getting along after losing 120,000 ship- 
yard workers who were employed there 
during the war at high wages. 


Conventions and Conventions 
To the Editor: 

Your publication for July, American 
Business, came to my desk today and I 
was very much interested in two items. 
With respect to one on page 5, giving 
the idea of William L. Batt regarding 
retired businessmen in government ac- 
tivities, I think you would find there are 
a number of men who would be in- 
terested in using their ability in this 
manner. 

The other item has to do with your 
article on pages 16 and 17 “Are Con- 
ventions Worth What They Cost?” I 








have attended a great many of the an- 
nual conventions of the NACA and The 
Controllers Institute of America, and 
the comments one gets from new mem 
bers who are in attendance at these con 
ventions for the first time are how hard 
the men work at these meetings, the fine 
attendance at the various technical ses 
sions, and the value the individual gets 
in the way of new ideas, ete. 

I have attended both kinds covered 
in your article, so that I know there are 
conventions and conventions, but the 
ones to which I refer do a great deal of 
good in the development of young men 
in the professions which are involved in 
the conventions I mentioned.—W. I 
Jorpan, divisional comptroller, Roches 
ter Products Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Rochester. 


Mr. Jorpan: We fully agree with you 
that both NACA and The Controllers 
Institute have good conventions which 
are attended by hard-working men who 
get much good out of them. 


“Gimme” Brings Comments 


To the Editor: 


So far I’ve shown your piece on 
“Gimme” to a dozen friends and they all! 
join me in extending hearty and sincere 
congratulations. It was a courageous 
thing for a business book to take such an 
honest and forthright stand. No one cat 
say it isn’t the gospel truth, but too 
many, I fear, will merely shrug and say, 
“So what?”—J. F. Rector, director, pub 
licity and advertising, Missouri Pacifi: 
Lines, St. Louis. 


To the Editor: 


That was a splendidly written article 
in the July issue entitled “Gimme,” and 
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very fitting and appropriate. It is un- 
fortunate this should be happening all 
over the country, nevertheless we see it 
about us every day. 

The only suggestion I could have made 
would have been that you should have 
pictured Jesse James with a gun and 
the title changed to “Fork It Over.” 

BIG business has not been guilty of 
this as a whole but has seen fit and 
recognized it as good policy to carry on 
and continue to render a service. Later 
on, they will be criticized for being big, 
but their bigness comes, from these busi- 
ness methods.—H. N. Fiscu, H. J. Jus- 
tin §& Sons, Inc., Fort Worth, Texas. 

To the Editor: 

Congratulations on that fine article, 
“‘Gimme’ Is a False God” in the July 
issue Of AMERICAN BustNess. 

Too often we see evidence of this 
changed philosophy of the American 
businessman; and in almost every in- 
stance it seems to be, “What shall I do 
to profit myself most?” rather than, 
“What is right and proper under the cir- 
cumstanees ?” 

I find it encouraging to read an article 
which recalls that “Here” and “Here- 
after” are not so far apart.—LAwrENCE 
P. Harriacs, treasurer's office, Jewel 
Tea Co., Inc., Barrington, Illinois. 


Microiilming Literature 


To the Editor: 

I recently read an article on page 55 
of American Business magazine, Jan- 
uary issue, in connection with Film-A- 
Record equipment. 

As I am vitally interested in micro- 
film equipment, I would consider it a 
favor if you would send me, if at all 
possible, any literature you might happen 
to have on file or can obtain on_ this 
particular kind of equipment.—L. L. 
SEATON, purchasing department, North 
American Life Assurance Co., Toronto. 


To the Editor: 

As a subscriber to your magazine, I 
am taking the liberty of asking you if 
you will furnish me with the names and 
addresses of manufacturers and/or sup- 
pliers of microfilm equipment. 

I am familiar with the equipment of 
the Recordak Corporation, but it is my 
understanding there is other equipment 
of this nature being made by other 
manufacturers, and I should like to es- 
tablish contact with them. 

We contemplate the installation of 
this equipment in our office, and I would 
like to “survey the field” for the best 
that is available from the standpoint of 
utility, cost, service, and delivery.—J. F. 
McCasuix, comptroller, Roddis Lumber 
and Veneer Co., Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


Messrs. Seaton and McCasun: The 
Film-A-Record equipment is made by 
Remington Rand Ine, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. Data about simi- 
lar equipment may be obtained from the 
Recordak Corporation, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17; and Diebold, Inc., 
Canton 2, Ohio (Flofilm). 
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/ Thinking abet these days is a necessity 


You need accurate answers 
to your figure work problems...a Friden 
Fully Automatic Calculator produces these 
accurate answers effortlessly. Here's how to 
anticipate; call your local Friden Representa- 
tive for an eye-opening demonstration. 
Then order now for future deliveries of 


your Fully Automatic FRIDEN Calculators. 





Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximatel) 

250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United 


States and Canada. 
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Yes, the form that those flying fingers have just 
typed will start another truck down the assembly 
line and on its way to a dealer’s showroom and its 
eventual user. And it’s that way with all products... 
trucks, trombones or tweezers. Streamlined business 
forms are required to keep them moving promptly 
and profitably to market. 

The operations these forms control may be routine 
but they’re mighty important. In every size business 
the movement of products through purchasing, pro- 
duction and accounting, from warehousing to in- 
spection and on through receiving, shipping and 
selling . . . this vital 
movement is dependent 
on forms. Such forms 
can make or break the 
overall efficiency of any 
business. 


For Tustance... 


—\\e5 
com . 
. 
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BUSINESS FORMS 











you just moved 
a truck ! 
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Consider your own business ... Are you certain 
your routine orders and records are purged of bottle- 
neck forms? Isn’t it possible you’re using too many 
or too few forms? Are you wasting man-hours and 
money by using several forms that could be com- 
bined more efficiently into one? 

These are important questions, Mr. Businessman 
... and the right answers may well save thousands 
of dollars. In designing streamlined forms to meet 
special needs, UARCO has saved countless dollars 
and headaches for hundreds of varied businesses. 

Why not let your UARCO representative study 
your form needs... there’s no cost. Chances are he 
can offer suggestions for bringing greater speed, 
efficiency and control to your routine operations by 
the use of correct and streamlined forms. Or write 
for details; UARCO INCORPORATED, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Oakland. Offices in All Principal Cities. 


UARCO Multi-Fold Continuous Forms permit typists and business 
machine operators to use their time more productively. The shuffling 
and arrangement of carbons is eliminated. Forms feed steadily 
through machine and up to 12 clear copies can be made at once. 
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D. U. Bathrick, general sales 
manager, Pontiac Motor Division 
of General Motors Corporation, 
told his dealers in New York in 
July, “In my opinion you will not 
deliver more than 50 per cent of 
the orders now on your books be- 
cause of duplications, the delivery 
of another automobile, or the di- 
version of the customer’s money to 
more pressing needs.” He told of 
one man he knew who placed orders 
with eleven dealers. The first car 
delivered will mean the cancellation 
of ten orders. It is anybody’s guess 
how much of this sort of duplica- 
tion exists. There is probably no 
dealer handling any kind of ma- 
chine or equipment who does not 
have a high potential of canceled 
orders on his books. 
Buyers’ Strikes do not seem 
to catch on. Various organizations 
have attempted to promote them, 
but there is an insincere ring to 
nearly all of them, so far. The time 
to worry is when we begin to have 
a buyers’ strike without carefully 
planned publicity. A 
buyers’ strike which begins with a 
parade, carefully painted banners, 
professional publicity releases, 
news cameramen at the right 
places, just is not sincere. It is an 
attempt by some group to promote 
itself, its membership, or its fol- 
lowing in the community. When 
the customers begin staying away 
from stores in droves, then we will 
have a buyers’ strike. 


so-called 
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Labor Leaders who have led 
strikes for higher wages, then pro- 
mote buying strikes, stage pa- 
rades to fight higher prices, and 
otherwise attempt to stop people 
from buying do not seem to realize 
there is such a thing as killing 
the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. How much abuse our econo- 
my can stand is a question. It 
seems amazingly sturdy these 
days, but there certainly is an end 
to the time when business can 
keep on paying out more money 
while its employees fight to keep it 
from taking in more money. That 
sounds so simple as it is written, 
but apparently some labor leaders 


choose to ignore it. 


Portland Businessmen 
were quick to assure customers 
that prices would not be raised 
Window 


retail stores in 


indiscriminately. cards 
in hundreds of 
Portland, each one signed by the 


owner or an executive of the busi- 


ness, assured customers prices 
would be held down. In _ other 
cities, many stores. displayed 


signs, “These prices have not been 
raised,” and there was many an 
advertisement announcing stable 
prices after the death of OPA. 
Generally it seems retailers have 
done a good public relations job 
on this score. 


W. A. Patterson, United Air 
Lines’ president, announces regu- 
lar flights 
cities and Hawaiian Islands. Mail, 


between west coast 


7 My | o| Business 


passengers, and cargo will be flown 
from New York to Honolulu in 
about 26 hours; from Chicago in 
2314 hours; from Seattle in 16 
hours; and from Portland in 15 


hours. 


W.N. Deramus, president of 
the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way, announces the incorporation 
of a subsidiary company, Kansas 
City Southern 


which will operate as a contract 


Skyways, Inc., 


or private carrier. He says, “Long 
ago we realized there was a definite 
place for the airplane, not only 
for passenger travel, but for the 
movement of many commodities 
where speed is a primary factor. 
And we intend to offer our pa- 
trons all the air service the law 


permits.” 


Union Trust and Mellon Na- 
tional Bank merger, forming the 
Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, will be welcomed by in- 
dustry, because this brings an- 
other big strong bank into the loan 
field on a national scale. Few 
banks have been more intimately 
associated in the development of 
large-scale than these 
two. Aluminum Company of Ameri- 
ca, Gulf Oil Corporation, and 
many other big industries have 


business 


grown through the skill of men 
associated with these banks. Re- 
sources of the two big Pittsburgh 
banks were more than a billion 
dollars at the end of June. 


or 







































































Are you getting a full measure? 


9 to 5. 

But, what happens in those hours? 
How full a measure of productive 
work does the office staff turn out? 

Far more than business realizes. 
inefficient business forms cut down on 
the day’s output. Time and again, 
waste time, waste manpower, waste 
business energy can be drastically 
reduced by Moore Business ‘Forms 
custom-built for a specific business. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., offers 
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a nation-wide service to businesses of 
every kind and size. Moore experts 
have been unknotting “paper prob- 
lems” for over sixty-five years — engi- 
neering forms which in some firms 
have shrunk form expenses 30%. 
The treasurer of a Buffalo ware- 
house company writes: “A five-part 
form proved a time saver, combining 
what formerly were two and some- 
times three operations into one.” The 
manager of a small store in Milwaukee 


declares: “The form you designed 
gives perfect registration between clerk 
credit and department credit, enabling 
us to list three times the items.” 

A change to engineered business 
forms may be the difference between 
red and black ink. For information, 
call on the nearest Moore division. or 
its local office. Moore stands ready to 
supply you with everything from a 
simple sales book to the most intricate 
multiple-copy forms. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Niagara Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles and Emeryville, Calif. 
Sales offices in over 200 cities from coast to coast, also in principal cities across Canada 
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Ability Is Where you find it. 
We have recently been visiting a 
number of railroad industrial com- 
missioners or agents, and a num- 
her of chambers of commerce. In 
one office you will find a man who 
seems to know everything, who has 
a wealth of information at his 
tingertips, whose files are packed 
with facts. In a few minutes you 
can get a pretty fair idea of what 
is going on in a community. In 
other cases men in the same type 
of jobs will spend half an hour 
explaining how their departments 
are understaffed, telling how over- 
worked they are, and under what 
terrific handicaps they work. This 
is invariably a build-up to a great 
let-down. They do not know what 
is happening right under their 
eves. Ask them for information, 
and they explain that this partic- 
ular bit of information should be 
obtained from somebody else, who 
always happens to be in a meeting, 
out of town, or at home ill. In 
some cities the chamber of com- 
merce men seem to be men of great 
ability; in other cities of about 
the same size everybody you meet 
at the chamber of commerce seems 
to be sound asleep. No wonder 
some towns are passed by when 
the plums are being distributed. 


Depression Thinking 
is the pattern followed by some 
businessmen who seem unable or 
unwilling to realize that, for bet- 
ter or for worse, we are in a new 
cra, many phases of which seem 
strange and unsound. Difficult, 
strange, and frightening though 
these new conditions may be, there 
is no point in deploring them or 
wishing to change them. While we 
wait for them to change, a com- 
petitor goes ahead and makes the 
most of them and earns a profit 
despite the difficulties. This is be- 
ing written in San Francisco. All 
day long I have listened to tales 
of easterners coming out here 
expecting to rent business proper- 
ty at prewar or depression rates, 
who have prewar ideas about the 
volume of business out here, and 
who seem unaware that the war 


brought 20 years’ progress in 5 
years. Three different people told 
of an Eastern manufacturer arriv- 
ing here in June. He wanted a few 
thousand feet of manufacturing 
space for a branch plant. The 
space was found for him. He 
thought it too high; wanted to 
think it over. When he made up his 
mind, the space was rented. Then, 
after talking with his customers, 
he decided he ought to have twice 
as much space. He started looking 
for it with a list of requirements 
that could not have been filled since 
1937. Some space was found 
again. He flew back east to con- 
sult his directors. Somebody else 
nabbed the space at more than it 
was offered to him. Now he is back, 
trying to find even more space, 
still asking for prewar terms. 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company had a $50,000,000 back- 
log of orders at the end of June. 
This is in spite of the company’s 
relatively new plant at Plymouth, 
Michigan, which added 25 per cent 
to the company’s floor space, and 
$600,000 invested in new ma- 
chinery to speed production. The 
company has taken steps to pro- 
duce only the models in greatest 
demand, so the greatest number of 
customers may be supplied with 
Burroughs equipment. Shortages 
of cold rolled strip steel, gray iron 
castings, copper wire, and other 
materials are the chief reasons for 
the company’s inability to increase 
production. 


Government Delays 
in releasing office and warehouse 
space, delays in vacating property 
used for temporary war housing, 
and refusal to hurry a bit in re- 
leasing other needed property, is 
complicating the warehouse, fac- 
tory site, and office space prob- 
lems of dozens of cities. The tight 
clutch the government insists on 
maintaining on nearly everything 
it has temporary possession of is 
increasing war costs, delaying re- 
conversion, and increasing the 
snarl of complications that sur- 
round almost every attempt to 
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build, to expand, to enlarge, or 
spread out. Many a fine piece of 
property that is today just a tax 
eater could be turned into a tax- 
payer im more ways than one if 
government officials would “kindly 
expedite.” 


Robert S. MacFarlane, 
vice president, Northern Pacific 
Railway, and president of Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, points out 
that a new spirit prevails in com- 
munity development work. As we 
all know, there was a time when 
cities within an area fought each 
other in every way possible. Each 


get better railroad 


city tried to g 
rates, pushed for every selfish 
advantage, tried to keep new in 
dustry away from rival cities. 
This is, according to Mr. Mac- 
Farlane, a thing of the past. City 
and community development 
groups now work together for the 
good of an entire area. In each 
economic area there is usually one 
city which is the natural financial, 
insurance, administrative, and sup- 
ply center for the area. Each new 
industry in the smaller towns of 
the area aids the bigger city; and 
growth in the larger city adds 
stature and importance to the 
smaller cities surrounding it. To- 
day, more and more community de- 
velopment work is being done on a 
broader scale than ever in the 


past. 


Marchant Calculating 
Machine Company has _ recently 
purchased a new plant in Oakland, 
California, a few blocks away from 
its present plant. Plans had been 
made to erect an addition to its 
present plant, but difficulties in 
obtaining building materials and 
labor caused the company to buy 
the plant a few blocks distant. 
Rearrangement is now going on so 
the present plant will be devoted 
entirely to parts production, the 
new plant to assembly. As the new 
plant comes into full production, 
it is expected that some headway 
will be made toward cutting down 
the company’s present $7,000,000 
backlog of unfilled orders. 








































Office Salaries 
Since VJ-Day 





Many tears have been spilled over the plight of the 
white-collar or office worker in the past year. To 
learn what has happened to wage-and-salary rates in 
this field, we asked 1,390 companies to tell us exactly 
what they have done to white-collar salary scales 
in the past year; 342 replied. Here is an analysis 
of what is happening to white-collar salaries today 





A DARTNELL SURVEY 


T IS no secret that many ob- 

servers have claimed white-collar 
workers were and are not getting 
a fair deal. With mounting costs 
of living harassing them on one 
side; and shorter hours, lack of 
overtime pay and, in many cases, 
no raises, the white-collar worker 
is represented as being badly 
squeezed. 

In an attempt to get a fair and 
accurate picture of exact condi- 
tions in white-collar employment 
today, we recently sent an inquiry 
to 1,890 companies in all parts of 
the country. 

A total of 342 companies co- 
operated in answering the inquiry. 
These companies employ a total of 
55,231 white-collar or office em- 
ployees. Only 7 companies out of 
the entire group neglected to re- 
port the number of employees. 

Of the 342 companies cooperat- 
ing in this study there were 94 
which had more than 100 office 
employees. This is 27.5 per cent 
of the total. There were 105 com- 
panies which had from 25 to 100 
office employees, 135 which em- 
ployed less than 25 office em- 


ployees, 6 which employed 2 office 


8 


workers each, and 2 which had but 
1 office employee. 

We asked this group of em- 
ployers to tell us: 

What raises have been awarded 
office workers since VJ-day? 

What type of adjustment—in- 
dividual or blanket raises to all? 

What percentage increases have 
been awarded in cases of blanket 
raises ? 

Of this group only 18 com- 
panies, or 5.3 per cent, have given 
no raises whatever, either indi- 
blanket 


raises to all. This would seem to 


vidual adjustments or 


refute the claim that the white- 
collar people have been badly 
treated, or that unionization is 
necessary to obtain fair treatment 
from employers for white-collar, 
nonunion workers. 

However, when the figures are 
given a further break-down, the 
picture is not quite so encouraging. 
Blanket raises of varying amounts 
have been given since VJ-day by 
191 companies or 55.8 per cent of 
the total reporting. 

Further studies of this group 
show that 151 or 44.1 per cent 
gave blanket raises by percentages, 





ranging from 5 per cent to a top 
of 64 per cent. 

The largest number in. this 
group to agree on one figure for a 
percentage raise was the 67 com 
panies which gave raises ranging 
from 10 through 14 per cent. 
Broken down the 151 companies 
which awarded blanket raises in 
percentages were as follows: 

9 awarded raises of 5 through 9% 

67 awarded raises of 10 through 14% 

52 awarded raises of 15 through 19% 

17 awarded raises of 20 through 24% 

5 awarded 25% or more increase 

One company declined to report 
the amount of percentage raise ; 
and of the five which gave raises 
of 25 per cent or more, one gavs 
25, one company reports raises of 
30 per cent since 1941, and on 
has raised the rate 30 per cent 
since VJ-day, while one gave 50 
and another gave 64 per cent 
raises. 

There were 40 companies 0: 
11.7 per cent of the total report 
ing which gave raises of so muc! 
per hour or week. Of this group 21 
gave hourly rate raises, three gav 
weekly raises, 14 gave monthly 
raises, and 2 companies raised an 
nual rates. Perhaps it would b 
more accurate to say these com 
panies expressed raises in terms o! 
hourly, weekly, monthly, and an 
nual amounts. Obviously any typ: 
of raise can be expressed in terms 
of hours, weeks, months, or a yea: 

There were 21 companies whic 
reported varying amounts of hour 
ly raises to all office employees 
One company raised rates 5 cents 
per hour, another 5 to 10 cents 
per hour, still another 8 cents pe 
hour. Two gave 10 cents-an-hou 
raises, while one made it 14 cents 
four made it 15 cents, four mor 
made it 18 cents per hour, an 
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seven used the “magic” figure of 
1814 cents per hour. 

Three companies expressed 
aises in weekly terms, one award- 
ng raises of $3.00 per week on a 
ilanket basis, one $5.00 per week, 
ind one $6.00 per week. 

Companies reporting — blanket 
aises in monthly terms totaled 14, 
vith one giving an $8.80 monthly 
aise, one giving $10.00 per month, 
md two each giving $15.00, 
<20.00, and $25.00 per month 
aises to office employees on a 
janket basis. 

One company in the $25.00- 
er-month group did not extend 
lhe raise to employees earning 
wore than $300 monthly. There 
as also one company each which 
pped monthly wages $27.50 and 
<30.00, and four companies which 
creased monthly rates by $32.00. 

One company reports a $200 
er year blanket raise to all office 
vorkers; another awarded $300 
er year to all office employees. 

There has been considerable re- 
duction in working hours. Many 
ompanies have reduced hours of 
vork for office employees from 44 
to 40 hours weekly. Some of the 
raises given were to bring up take- 
home pay to the same figure for 
40 hours’ work as was formerly 
paid for 44 hours’ work. 

Some of the comments on this 
phase of salary adjustments for 
white-collar workers were: “We 
cut working week from 514 days 
to 5 days with no cuts in salaries, 
in addition to making individual 
idjustments.” Another company 
with 1,200 office employees which 
vave blanket raises of about 7 per 
cent, changed working hours from 
3714 to 40 hours weekly. Another 
company reports, “We gave a 15 
er cent raise to compensate for 
reduction of work week from 44 to 
4) hours.” 

Still another company reports 
that a 15 per cent raise was 
warded office workers to compen- 
sate partially for loss of overtime 
ind reduction of working time 
rom 48 to 40 hours weekly. 

One company reports giving all 
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female employees advances of $15 
to $20 monthly, with an advance 
of $25 for the men in the office. 
On April 1, 1946, this same com- 
pany gave all employees a week’s 
bonus. This was arrived at by 
taking 5 per cent of net earnings 
for the first 3 months of 1946; 
this amounted to approximately a 
week’s salary for the company’s 
48 office employees. 

The great majority of com- 
panies reporting individua! adjust- 
ments were the smaller companies 
with less than 50 employees. Whil 
many of these companies did not 
report the amount of individual 
adjustments some of them com- 
mented as follows: 

“We have given individual ad- 
justments in salary since VJ-day. 
They have been many and various, 
but we believe the average to be 
about 20 per cent.” “We have 
given raises up to 15 per cent in 
individual cases.” 

“Tn individual cases, where mer- 
ited, we have given raises of 20 
per cent to office workers.” “In 


individual cases we have awarded 





raises averaging $3 to $5 weekly.” 


Another company, with 60 em- 
ployees, reports that raises have 
been awarded on a basis of length 
of service and merit only, but that 
it is now considering an over-all 
raise to office workers of $3 a week. 

This company has an interesting 
plan for compensation. It divides 
employees in the office into four 
groups: Inexperienced clerical, in- 
experienced machine operators and 
stenographers, experienced opera- 
tors and stenographers, and su- 
pervisory and interpretive workers. 

For the inexperienced clerical 
workers, wage rates start at $22 
weekly. After 3 months this is in- 
creased to $23 weekly, in 6 months 
to $24 weekly, in 9 months to $25 
weekly, and after a year, $26. 

For machine operators and 
stenographers without previous ex- 
perience the minimum is $24 week- 
lv, with dollar-a-week increases 
each quarter, which bring the rate 
to $28 weekly after 12 months. 

Machine operators and stenog- 
raphers with experience are started 


at $28 weekly (Continued on page 40) 








Vet Co-op Pays Off 


On Better Service 





Here is one of the ex-GI’s who, with 125 others, helped organize Detroit's Servicemen’s Dairy Co-operative Association 
They thought things wrong when farmers lose money on the milk they sell and customers pay more than they can afford 


BY KARL DETZER 


prey KENNEDY and 125 
other veterans ex-marines, 
ex-sailors, ex-GI’s, and a few ex- 
officers 


together in Detroit and, as if they 


have banded themselves 


had not had enough fighting 
overseas, are bucking the “milk 
trust” with a new dairy company 
which they own and run for them- 
selves. Which means they are in a 
fight with: 1. The established, or- 
ganized creameries ; 2. the farmers 
who play ball with the big com- 
the big distributors, 
specifically Borden’s, National 
Dairy, and satellites; 4. the labor 
unions. That array marshals a lot 


panies; 3. 


of money and power. But the vets 


10 





Old-line companies said it couldn’t be done. When 126 
ex-GI’s formed a co-operative to buck Detroit’s milk 
trust, they were fighting against the rules of econom- 
ics. These ex-servicemen, through better service and 
a better product, are building a $2,000,000 business 





are getting away with it anyhow. 

With a fine disregard for the 
profitable system which has kept 
Detroit milk prices up and quan- 
tity down, these lads have been 
trying to deliver better milk, and 
at the same time pay the farmers 
a higher rate for the raw product. 

The old-line companies say it 
can’t be done, that the Servicemen 





are fighting against inflexible and 
proved rules of economics. Th: 
veterans retort that economics i; 
on their side, that all they a: 
fighting is a wealthy, highly o: 
ganized group. They point ot 
that the average dairy farmer 

losing money on the milk he sells 
and that the average housewife 

paying more than she can afford 
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These young, self-reliant, and sometimes unpredictable ex-servicemen have disregarded business-as-usual conventions. 





In 4 months they have paid off $22,000 to certificate buyers and $25,000 on the plant. Business has quadrupled in this time 


for it. They remind Detroit that 


somewhere between the farmer’s 


milkhouse and the  housewife’s 
kitchen, 8 cents on every quart 
goes to the processor and dis- 
tributor. They are showing ways 
to narrow this spread. 

The Servicemen’s Dairy Co- 
operative Association, they call 
themselves. Every man in the out- 
fit is a veteran and a stockholder. 
They are young, self-reliant, even 
brash—and consequently unpre- 
‘lictable. 

As when, just 3 weeks after they 
started delivering milk in the jeeps 
that became their trade-mark, the 
unionized milk wagon drivers of 
Detroit struck. The 
Co-op drivers ave partners in a 


Servicemen 


business, not employees; they are 
not unionized and they certainly 
were not going to strike against 
themselves. So they went on de- 
livering milk. Goon squads warned 
them off the streets—“or else.” 
The Servicemen held a meeting 


in the steamy bottling room of 
their plant; a brief one. They 
passed the hat among themselves 
and came up with enough money 
to buy 100 baseball bats. Next 
morning each Serviceman driver 
was accompanied by a buddy with 
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a bat. The goon squads somehow 


never saw them, though they were 
highly visible to the newspaper 
photographers. No customer of 
theirs failed to get milk all through 
the strike. 

Detroit 


company’s business leaped as soon 


loved that; the new 
as the 11-day strike was over, and 
it has kept on growing rapidly ever 
since. Business has, in fact, quad 
rupled since the company’s early 
months, and the Servicemen say 
that by vear’s end they will have 
delivered $2,000,000 worth of milk 
to the housewives of Detroit. 

Gordon Kennedy had the origi 
nal idea for the vets’ co-opera 
tive. He organized it, owns 51 per 
cent of the stock, and is the spark 
plug of its highly unorthodox cam 
paigns. Before the war he had 
spent 15 years in the milk business 
in nearby Flint, and he knows his 
way about. When he got out of the 
Navy last fall, he had little money, 
big ideas, stupendous self-assur- 
ance, and a crusader’s zeal. 

He began by advertising in the 
newspapers for veterans who 
wanted to get into the milk busi- 
ness. A hundred responded. Half 
of them were obviously unsuited ; 
to the others he handed a stack of 


good for $$ 


‘certificates,’ each 5 
worth of dairy products when and 
if the organization got under way. 
*Sell $100 worth of these and 
you get a share of stock, free,” 
he promised. 
The young salesmen swarmed 
over the town and within 3 weeks 
had sold $22,000 
little green pieces of paper. This 
was a start, added to the $5,000 


of his own savings which Kennedy 


worth of the 


had invested. But not enough to 
get into million-dollar competition. 

A pasteurizing plant would cost 
real money; tank trucks and de- 
livery wagons were expensive ; he 
had to have a collection depot 
somewhere in the country nearby. 
While he was pondering a way to 
raise additional cash, a represen- 
tative of the Detroit Better Busi 
ness Bureau dropped in. 

“You're 


he said. “Either you are selling 


operating — illegally,” 
stock in violation of the blue-sky 
law or vou are asking charity.” 

Ken- 


nedy answered. “This is legitimate 


“IT don’t want charity,” 


business. And you can go to what- 

ever member of the milk trust sent 

you and tell him we don’t scare 
bd ss 

casily. 


*Vou'd bet- (Continued on page 32) 
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More Facts for 
Personnel Men 


Detroit Diesel Division, General Motors, develops 
a set of personnel records that prevent misunder- 
standings, speed the work, make needed facts 
quickly available. Yet the system is simple enough 
to be put in use by a much smaller company em- 
ploying only a few workers to improve records 


BY R. G. FRENCH 


record 


PERSONNEL 


which is exceptionally com- 


system 


plete and which has_ eliminated 
considerable lost motion has been 
developed by Detroit Diesel En- 
gine Division of General Motors. 

There is a well-prepared form 
for every purpose, and several of 
these incorporate rather unusual 
features. 

The first form used in any such 
system, of course, is the applica- 
tion blank, and the application 
blank at Detroit Diesel is unusual. 
It is a single sheet, 17 by 1014 
inches, folded once lengthwise to 
form four pages. Page 1 provides 
space for complete personal data, 
including home life and dependents. 
Page 2 provides for personal ref- 
erences and military record; and 
page 4, employment record and 
educational record. 

While all pages are more exten- 
sive than usual, the most unusual 
feature is page 3, which is a job 
classification sheet. On this page 
are printed 90 jobs, in 9 classifi- 
cations. The applicant is asked to 
mark the number of months 
worked on any of these. He is also 
asked to check yes or no to the 
question, ““Have you a complete 
set of tools?” 
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The 9 classifications listed are: 
Office, executive experience, engine 
assembly and experimental test, 
engineering experience, drafting, 
maintenance, machine shop, miscel- 
laneous, and experience not listed 
above. 

After he has filled out this form, 
the applicant is interviewed, with 
special emphasis on his occupa- 
tional skills. Perhaps the applicant 
has had experience as a grinder 
or lathe operator, but the only 
opening at the time is for a drill 
press operator. The interviewer 
may tell him, if he cares to start 
on the drill press, theyll keep him 
in mind and will later consider him 
for a transfer to a grinder or lathe 
as soon as there is an opening. If 
so, that is no idle promise, to be 
forgotten a moment later. Every 
occupational skill listed on the ap- 
plication is coded on the employ- 
ment record card. These cards are 
checked as often as openings occur 
for skilled 


graded. 


workers to be up- 


This employment record card is 
typed by a clerk who takes the 
information from the application 
after the applicant has been hired. 
It is 8 by 5 inches and has a list 
of code numbers extending all the 


way across the top to represent 
job classifications. A check mark 
in one of these numbered spaces 
indicates the employee has had ex 
perience in the classification. A 
glance at this code on any give) 
emplovee’s card shows that em 
ployee’s complete record of occu 
pational skills. 
A companion card provides 

history of the employee’s employ 
Detroit Diesel. Thes 


cards are of the Kardex visibk 


ment at 


type and are kept in facing pock 
ets in trays in a fireproof cabinet 
which is kept locked when not in 
use. If the employee is a veteran, 
this fact is stamped on his history 
card. His photograph is also at 
tached. One clerk keeps the cards 
up to date, posts transfers, rec 
ords, rate changes, ete. 

Group insurance and hospitali 
zation are available, but not com 
pulsory. Instead of waiting until 
a man has begun work, then asking 
him whether he wants them, lh: 
is required to sign applications 
told that if he decides he doesn’‘t 
want them, to notify the personn 
department within a certain tim 
and no deductions for them wi 
This 


much time and confusion. 


be made. procedure saves 
The new employee is also 1 
quired to sign a statement that li 
understands he is assigned t 
work on the afternoon or midnigh 
shift, even though he may | 
started on the day shift. Thi 
forestalls misunderstandings. 
Badges are kept in numerici 
order, by departments, in a wing 
type fixture in the personnel offic: 
Tool checks are kept in envelop: 
in standard files in the same ord 
in the same office. When they fo: 
merly were kept in the tool crib- 
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delays in separation cases often 
oecurred. 
At the 


hired, his employment record card, 


time an employee is 
history card, clock card, applica- 


tions for insurance, payroll 
iuthorization, rate card, and other 
forms are typed from his applica- 
Most of 


tional forms. An unusual one is the 


tion. these are conven- 
ibsentee report form. This is a 
‘ard form, 8 by 4& inches, ruled to 
provide spaces for each day of 
each month for one year, with Sun- 
days and holidays blanked out. A 
code for the 11 


reasons for being absent .is printed 


most common 
it the top, with the employee's 
name, address, department, and 
badge number at the bottom. 
These 


wheel-type files, each of which has 


cards are mounted on 
i capacity of 3,500 cards. There 
ue two wheels in one floor-type 
cabinet which can be moved about. 

When for 
than a lay-off) an employee must 


any reason (other 
be absent, he is required to notify 
the personnel office and give his 
reason for being absent. If he is 
unexpectedly detained by illness or 
for other reason, he may phone in. 
Whatever the reason for his ab- 
sence, it is indicated in the date 
squares on his absentee record 
card by a code letter to denote the 
reason. 

The absentee record clerk also 
fills out an absentee form in trip- 
licate, sends one copy to the fore- 
man, one to personnel, and one to 
the timekeeper. This form provides 
spaces for check marking princi- 
pal reasons for absence. If an em- 
ployee is absent 3 days without 
notice, he is considered to have 
quit. If one is absent for 7 days, 
even though he gave notice, his 
time card is pulled and replaced 
by a notice to report to the per- 
sonnel department to explain. 


The 


manent record and is used in many 


absentee card is a_per- 
ways. Principal purpose, of course, 
is to discourage absenteeism. An 
employee may be disciplined or 
even discharged for chronic ab- 
senteeism. But the absentee record 
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Absentee report cards have codes for 11 common reasons for absenteeism. 
They are filed in movable, rotary files, with a capacity of 3,500 cards 


UVALALAL EE 
VAAALALALALE EEL 
MELERLIL LAL 
NAAAANALELEAL GE 


Seeccces 
VULU eae, 





Employment cards, coded for job classifications, and history cards, both 
8 by 5 inches, are filed in facing pockets in Kardex visible cabinets 


is also consulted in considering 
upgrading, pay advances, trans- 
fers, ete. 

The timekeeper prepares a daily 
list of hourly absentees, listing the 
department, number, name, num- 
ber of days absent of each em- 
ployee, and the reasons for their 
absences, if known. He reports the 
total number absent, total number 


absent for the first day, and total 
number absent more than 3 days. 

The personnel department pre- 
pares a daily employment activity 
report which includes hires, re- 
hires, and reinstatements; plant 
transfers, separations and reasons 
for them; and additions, correc- 
tions, and changes of previous re- 
ports. (Continued on page 34) 
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Percentage of scrap is determined by dividing the total pieces 


Credit policies can be determined by studying points plot- 


of scrap by the total pieces made and multiplying by 100 ted on the chart. Note use of upper and lower control limits 


Hou Management Y104 Graphic Charts asa 


Business Barometer 
To Control Costs 





What can top management do to take much of the 
guesswork and gamble out of business planning? This 
article reports on a new, scientific, visual method of 
controlling costs, credit, sales, and inventory, by find- 
ing what’s wrong and taking action before losses occur 





BY J. L. SHAFER 


Shafer and Associates, Quality Control and Inspection Engineers 





N A DICE game if the shoot: 

of the dice wins, then wins 
again, and continues to win, wher 
is the point that the dice shouk 
be examined and the honesty o 
the shooter be doubted? It has 
been proved mathematically tha 
to take action on the tenth wi 
is wrong only 1 time in 1,000. 

With a simple graphic contro 
chart, management of many indus 
tries now uses a visual method 
which flags unusual or exceptions 
conditions of production, costs. 
credit, sales, inventory, and oth« 
factors. These charts are prepared 
by plotting points on a graph fo 
the fluctuations of each of thes 
factors. Superimposed upon this 
graph are calculated action limits 
If the upper and lower tolerance: 
levels are ever exceeded, a Cause 0! 
variation is present which is m 
due to normal fluctuation. Thes 


danger signals act as a warning 





Figures at the left of this chart show 
what percentage of the selling price oi 
a product is attributed to the cost o 
production. Letters represent thi: 
comparative ratio for five products 
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o management. This technique 
lraws a vivid picture of his com- 
sany’s performance and progress 
or the executive. 

Predetermined limits can be set 
vith any degree of risk desired. 
‘or example, action can be taken, 
nd no real trouble existing, 1 
ime in 60, 1 time in 500, or even 
| time in 1,000. Each industry has 
's own particular variations that 
1ust be controlled. 

In business this principle of ex- 
ceptions means efficiency can be 
sreatly increased by concentrating 
olely upon variations from rou- 
ine. The problem is to know when 

particular variation is due to 
ome cause which should be inves- 
igated and not due to chance. It 
s one method of taking a great 
leal of the guesswork and gamble 
ut of business planning. Applied 
orrectly, this system tells top 
nanagement when action should be 
aken, and causes corrected, or 
ww policies encouraged, before 
rather than after losses are en- 
‘ountered. 

The cardinal advantage lies in 
the control limit which throws up 
i red flag when causes have en- 
tered the picture which demand 
investigation. The charts tell when 
. business is not progressing as 
expected. Also they may, and often 
do, point to the symptoms. 

A running, sensitive, and graph- 
i control chart, instead of infre- 
quent and often neglected checks 
” various departments, is one 
method of providing information 
for decisions and forcing action at 
t time when action would prove 
most effective. This method lends 
itself to almost any analysis of 
figures which may confront busi- 
ness management. It acts as a 
business barometer. By watching 
these charts an executive can take 
action before the storm breaks. 

This type of control can also 
be of value in checking the effect 
of general policies of a company. 
If the control chart does not react 
‘avorably to original policies, then 
perhaps these policies should be 
questioned as to their ultimate 
‘esult, (Continued on page 36) 
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RATIOS FOR GRAPHIC CONTROL CHARTS 


CAPITAL RATIOS 
Fixed Assets 
Tangible Net Worth 


Current Debt 
Tangible Net Worth 


Net Working Capital 
Funded Debt 











INVENTORY RATIOS 





Net Sales equals the number of times 
Inventory inventory is turned over 
Net Working Capital 

Inventory 

Inventory 


Current Debt 


SALES RATIOS 
Accounts Receivables Outstanding X days in period 
Sales for Period 


Net Sales equals capital turnover 
Tangible Net Worth 








Net Sales equals working capital 
Net Working Capital turnover 





NET PROFIT RATIOS 
Net Profit equals earning power 
Net Worth 


Net Profit 
Net Sales 


CREDIT RATIOS 
Current Assets 
Current Liabilities 
Total Debt 
Tangible Net Worth 








Here are some of the most widely used ratios which can be adapted to graphic 
control charts. These ratios were published by Dun & Bradstreet for various 
industries. They could, by dividing by the similar ratio of the industry, be made 
into a relative index comparable to that particular industry. Such an index 
might also be used for this type of graphic control chart analysis. A chart con- 
structed along these lines would show any deviation of a particular company in 
comparisen to the industry as a whole. What is most important in the use of 
these ratios and graphic charts is determining the upper and lower control lim- 
its. These limits must be determined for each industry and for each phase of 
business administration such as sales, inventory, and production. Control 
bands placed on the charts show when business is not progressing as expected 
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If the average worker realized what strikes cost him in lost wages and the number of weeks of work required to regain thi 


money there would probably be fewer strikes. The chart on the opposite page shows at a glance what strikes cost worker 


What Do Strikes 
Cost Labor? 





What does it cost the individual worker in lost wages 
when he is called out on strike? If a wage increase is 
granted, how many weeks will it take the average 
worker to earn back the money he lost while on 
strike? This article and table provide the answers 





ARLY this year a 113-day 


automotive strike, which is the 
longest on record in the industry, 


was settled on the basis of an 1814 


cents-an-hour general increase. 
The settlement of this strike 


also involved agreements to raise 


vacation pay allowances and to 
enlarge overtime premiums in ad- 
dition to adjusting wage inequities. 
The union was quick to point out 
that these concessions would bring 
the hourly increase to 191% cents. 

Even this 


provided for retroactive pay of 


though agreement 
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131. conts-an-hour increase for all 
hours worked back to November 7, 
it was not pointed out how much 
113-day — strike the 


worker in lost wages to 


this cost 
average 
gain these concessions. 

Suppose an automotive worker 
earned $40.00 a week based on a 
5-day week at 8 hours a day. 
During this strike which lasted a 
little more than 22 weeks it cost 
him $880.00 in lost wages. 

Without 


pay, 


including the retro- 
this $40.00-a-week 
worker will have to put in 119 


active 





weeks or more than 2 
work at the increased wage « 
$7.40 a week to earn back tl 
$880.00 it cost him in lost wages 
while on strike. Actually, he would 


have to work longer than this, b 


vears ‘| 


cause the weekly increase would |!) 
less than $7.40 after deduction fi 
withholding tax was made. 
Another point which affects t! 
individual worker is: Although t! 
contract will run for 2 years, 
clause in the agreement states tha 
wage negotiations be reopened a! 
the end of 12 months. This means 


4 


there is a possibility these worke: 
may be called out on strike agai 
and suffer additional wage losses 
hefore they have time to rega 
even half the wages they lost du 
ing the original strike. 

The 


many industries is high. It is pro! 


turnover of workers 


lematical, therefore, whether 
large number of the workers wh) 


participated will remain on the }: 
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Time Required in Weeks to Regain Loss 
If Strike Brings Raise of 
7 Strike Cost to re G 
Lasts Worker, 4% «9% 6% 8% 10% 12% 14% 15% 16% 18% 20% 
1 $ 40.00 2% 20 17' 1310 #8 7 7 +« 6! 6 5 
2 80.00 50 40 33 25.20 17 #14 «#713 «#13 #211 «10 
3 120.00 75 60 50 38 30 25 21 #20 19 17° 15 
4 160.00 100 80 67 50 40 33 29 27 25 22: 20 
5 200.00 125 100 83 63 50-42 36 33 31 28. 25 
6 240.00 150 120 100 75 60 50 43 40 38 33+ 30 
7 280.00 175 140 117. 88 70 58 50 47 44° 39° 35 
8 320.00 200 160 133 100 80 67 57 53 50 44 40 
9 360.00 225 180 150 113 90 75 64 60 56 50 45 
10 400.00 250 200 167 125 100 83 71 67 63 56 50 
11 440.00 975 220 183 138 110 92 79 73 69 61. 55 
12 480.00 300 240 200 150 120 100 86 80 75 67. 60 
13 520.00 325 260 217 163 130 108 93 87 81 72. 65 
14 560.00 350 280 233 175 140 117 100 93 88 78 70 
15 600.00 375 300 250 188 150 125 107 100 94 83 75 
16 640.00 400 320 267 200 160 133 114 107 100 89 80 
17 680.00 425 340 283 213 170 142 121 113 106 94. 85 
18 720.00 450 360 300 225 180 150 129 120 113 100 90 
19 760.00 475 380 317 238 190 158 136 127 119 106 95 
20 800.00 500 400 333 250 200 167 143 133 125 111 100 
21 840.00 525 420 350 263 210 175 150 140 131 117. 105 
22 880.00 550 440 367 275 220 183 157 147 138 122 110 
23 920.00 575 460 383 288 230 192 164 153 144 128 115 
24 960.00 600 480 400 300 240 200 171 160 150 133 120 
25 1,000.00 625 500 417 313 250 208 179 167 156 139 125 
26 «1,040.00 «650 520 433 325 260 217 186 173 163 144 130 
Above answers calculated to nearest week. Calculations compiled by Meilicke Systems, Ine. 








long enough to realize the wages 
lost during this prolonged strike. 
articles and_ editorials 
about what 


Many 
have been written 
strikes cost business in loss of 
profits; what they cost the public 
in services and in products that 


did not get made. Little has been 


said about what strikes cost labor. 


The chart on these pages was de- 


signed to show what a strike costs 
the individual worker. 
During the past year more than 
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38 million man-days were lost by 
strikes. Assuming the average 
worker earns $1.00 an hour and 
works 8 hours a day, these strikes 
cost labor in lost wages approxi- 
mately $304,000,000. 

What men thinking about strik- 
ing are most likely interested in is: 
What will a proposed strike cost 
Will the 


strike be worth what it costs? 


the individual worker? 


Effectively used, this chart gives 


the individual worker an oppor- 


tunity to see in terms of time lost 
from his job just how he stands 
to gain or lose by striking. It is 
one method of making clear how 
costly strikes are to the individual 
worker. It that strikes 
should be the last weapon to be 


shows 


used in collective bargaining. 

A worker earning $40.00 a 
week can see, by glancing at this 
chart, that a strike for a 10 per 
cent increase, if it lasts one week, 


would require (Continued on page 39) 
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NOTICE OF PAYMENT DUE 





SUN ELECTRIC CORP. 






uipment Account, 


TEMBER » 
SEP 33.55 


In Re: Eq 





YOUR INSTALLMENT IS DUE 


THE AMOUNT OF THIS PAYMENT IS $ 






L AND MAIL 
PLEASE ENCLOSE REMITTANCE. SEA 
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After installment collections are entaip carc 
ment, ledger card trays are then sent{nting 






In a few seconds one girl pulls all forms required for a 12-month time-payment 
contract. These forms are then quickly duplicated from a Ditto master copy 


Simplified Plan Aids 
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Installment Buying 





Purchasing power is up 300 per cent over the last prewar 
years. Retail trade has more than doubled 1939’s 42 bil- 
lion dollars, with more cash sales. However, Sun Electric 
Corporation is looking ahead when installment financ- 
ing may again play an important part boosting sales 





BY JAMES TURNER 


UN Electric Corporation, Chi- 

cago manufacturer of automo- 
tive testing equipment, recently 
installed a streamlined system for 
handling time payments in antici- 
pation of doubling the volume of 
installment sales. 

This new system follows the as- 
sembly line principle of office pro- 
duction. Thirteen forms used for a 
term contract are prepared in a 
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one-time operation, which takes 
only 20 per cent of the time for- 
merly required. This speed-up of 
office production has cut labor 
costs 400 per cent. 

The old system of preparing 
each form separately required one 
girl 8 hours to set up records for 
50 accounts. Now it is done in one- 
fifth the time. Unnecessary and 
costly errors have been eliminated 





by checking the master Ditto copy, 
which assures correctness of al 
forms made from this sheet. 

In addition the system stepped 
up collection through monthly r 
minder notices sent to customers 
Preparing all forms from a maste: 
copy has also standardized ac 
counting procedures and filing of 
contracts. 

“During the depression years,” 
reports Ray Tapp, secretary ot! 
the Sun Electric Corporation, 
“about 90 per cent of our business 
was handled on time-payment cor 
tracts. We are preparing now to 
handle this 
there is a demand for it.” 


volume again when 


The Sun Electric sales and se: 
vice organization consists of 
factory branches, each with a r 
gional sales manager, 40 sales 
and service zone headquarters wit 
zone managers, and 160 sales re} 


resentatives in 48 states. 
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cards twice a day by the credit depart- 
nting department for final journal entry 


Installment notices are filed by days 
according to the due date of accounts 


Today 20 per cent of Sun Elec- 
tric’s total sales are handled on the 
time-payment plan. New contracts 
average between 250 and 300 a 
month. A quarter of a million dol- 
lars outstanding in contracts to- 
day is expected to rise to a half 
million by the end of the year. 

Here is how time payments are 
handled at Sun Electric. Orders 
are written on retention title con- 
tract forms and three copies made. 
Original contract is signed by the 
customer and a Sun Electric sales- 
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wh Motor Company 
Ro Commercial Elva. 
chicago, Tiltincts 


Date 


oreas sea ty 


Picture at the top and insert show the ledger card system, which is used to 
flag past-due accounts. Below, forms are being filled in on a Ditto machine 


man and, together with a yellow 
copy, are filed in the home office. 
A pink copy is given to the cus- 
tomer, and a tissue copy is re 
tained by the salesman. 

Once the order is approved by 
the credit department, it is pur- 
chased by the Chicago Commercia! 
Finance Company, a wholly owned 
Electric 


Corporation. When contracts are 


subsidiary of the Sun 


received in the home office, the first 
step is to check all computations 


made on the original contract to 


see that the tax, unit price, han- 
dling charge, balance, and month- 
ly payments are correct. 

Next step is to transfer perti- 
nent information from the condi- 
tional sales contract order to a 
Ditto master sheet. This master 
sheet is used for duplicating 14 


records required for each account 


in a one-time operation. The mas- 
ter copy includes: Account name 
and address, contract amount, 
number of payments, date pay- 


ment is due (Continued on page 42) 
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This article reports on a relatively new system of graph- 
ic inventory control that cuts costs, saves time, and 
tells at a glance when reordering is necessary. The 
visual control board described here can be adapted to 
a wide variety of uses in solving inventory problems 





BY PAUL EASTMAN 


EW equipment and a new sys- 

tem make it easy to keep a 
running inventory of almost three 
million business forms at the home 
office of The Jewel Tea Company, 
Barrington, Illinois. 

A graphic control chart tells at 
a glance when any forms need 
reordering and the time required 
to order each. A Produc-trol board 
controls a variety of 96 forms 
supplied to the 83 branches of 
Jewel Tea. 

Before this visual control sys- 
tem was installed, it was necessary 
to make frequent time-consuming 
checks of each section in the stock- 


room to determine what forms 
needed reordering. There were 


often delays and errors because 
forms were not reordered in time. 
This method was also inadequate 
in that it did not provide current 
information on the number of 
forms used during different peri- 
ods. Consequently, too large a 
quantity of many forms was often 
ordered. Changes in company or- 
ganization or procedures made 
some forms obsolete. 

“By using a visual control 
chart,” reports John W. Wirth, 
director of forms and procedures, 
Jewel Tea, “we can anticipate our 
needs with fewer errors and _ less 
time lost in reordering. This sys- 
tem also enables us to make fre- 
quent revisions of forms when re- 
quired without unnecessary waste. 
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Our primary consideration is not 
the number of copies of any form 
we have on hand, but the number 
of copies we use during a given 
period.” 

Here is how the system works: 
This method of control for sched- 
uling business forms can be set up 
in a number of ways to fit indi- 
vidual requirements. Along the 
left side of the board is a visible 
card index file containing informa- 
tion about each of the 96 forms. 
Cards contain the title and the 
number assigned to that form. A 
small white peg bearing this same 
number is used on the Produc-trol 
board to represent the current 
quantity of the form on hand in 
relation to the quantity used in a 
given period. 

Beginning at the left, the board 
is divided into small sections run- 
ning from 1 to 200. Jewel Tea 
operates on a yearly schedule of 
13 periods of 30 days each. The 
number 100 is the dividing point 
in the center of the board. A scale 
is also used to indicate the num- 
ber of weeks for each period, so the 
marker for 28 weeks is immediate- 
ly below the 100 marker. 

It was decided it would be de- 
sirable to maintain at least a 28 
weeks’ supply of most forms, so 
the number 100 immediately above 
the 28th week marker is used as 
an index number for all forms. 
This figure 100 equals the normal 








How Jewel Tea Speed 


supply of forms required for seven 
periods. 

For example, approximately 
520,000 copies of Form No. 1 for 
daily collection reports were used 
during seven 30-day periods. By 
dividing 520,000 by the index fig- 
ure, 100, the individual index num- 
ber 5,200 is determined for the 
daily collection report. This means 
each hole on the Produc-trol board 
in which the white peg is placed 
to control Form No. 1 stands for 
5,200 copies. 

A glance at the board for the 
record of Form No. 1 shows the 
peg is in hole number 62. Multi- 
plying 62 by the general index 
number 100, and by the individual 
index number 5,200, results in the 
number of forms on hand (32,- 
240,000). This same information 
is recorded on the record card in- 
dex form under the heading, book 
inventory. 

However, the director of forms 
and procedures is ordinarily not 
interested in this information. 
Here is the information he wants: 
By glancing at the board, he sees 
that No. 1 peg indicates an 18- 
week supply of this form on hand. 
Since the red signal for reordering 
this form is on the 7-week period, 
he knows that, as the board stands 
now, no action need be taken for 
11 weeks. 

The index number, 5,200 for 
Form No. 1, appears on the record 
card for the daily collection re 
port at the left of the board. The 
scale on the card tells the board 
operator exactly how many places 
to the right or left to move the 
peg that controls this form when 
copies are received or issued. Also 
recorded on this card is the pro 
duction record for a 2-year period 
There are columns for recording 
the number of copies received and 
issued, the book inventory, and 
the actual inventory. 

For example, if 83,130 copies 
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diControl of Inventory 





of the daily collection report were 
issued to various branch ware- 
houses, this information is recorded 
on the board quickly by moving 
No. 1 peg 16 points to the left. 

Red signals are placed on the 
board to indicate time required for 
printing. For forms printed at 
Jewel Tea, red markers are placed 
at the 7-week period. For en- 
velopes, the marker is placed at 
the 10-week period. Forms printed 
at the home office require only 4 
weeks. Book forms, which are also 
printed commercially, require 15 
weeks. 

When a form is to be reordered, 
a yellow square is placed beside the 
marker. This indicates a copy of 
the form has been sent to the de- 
partment head concerned for any 
changes and approval. When this 
form is returned, an order is 
placed with the supplier, and a 
round blue peg placed on_ the 
board. Forms used both’ by 
branches and the home office are 
denoted by round yellow pegs. 

Each of the 83 branches of 
Jewel Tea sends a requisition sheet 
into the home office when additional 
forms are needed. These sheets 
list in numerical order all the 
forms supplied by the home office, 
and the quantity desired is entered 
beside each number. 

The requisition sheets are re- 
ceived by the manufacturing ac- 
counting department in the home 
office. Totals for all forms or- 
dered are compiled on a Comp- 
tometer and recorded on a master 
requisition sheet. Copies of this 
sheet are then sent to the stock- 
room where the forms are shipped, 
and to the forms and procedure 
department where this information 
is entered on the Produc-trol 
board. 

Although these requisition forms 
are received from a number of 
branches each week, and orders 
are shipped, master requisition 
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Orders for business forms from Jewel Tea’s 83 branches are compiled on a 
master forms requisition sheet and entered on a Produc-trol board monthly 





Visual control board pictured here is keyed to show the quantity of all busi- 
ness forms in relation to the quantity of each form used in a 30-day period 


sheets are compiled only at the 
end of each 30-day period when 
this information is entered on the 
control chart. 

This system incorporates the 
time element with visual control of 
inventory. Emphasis is placed on 


the quantity of an item used in a 
30-day period. Manufacturers 
have used this system to control 
production where the time element 
is an important factor. This same 
principle can be applied in many 


businesses to production control. 
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Bonneville, like all big government dams, will get you into a hot argument any minute you want to take sides. At any rate, 
here is Bonneville’s spillway. Its cheap power offers advantages to many industries, especially those with high power costs 





Many people thought that 
Portland would have great 
difficulty in its postwar 
adjustment when the big 
shipbuilding boom ended. 
It didn’t work out that 
way, and from this first- 
hand report you’ll see why 





HE tin hats have disappeared. 

And Portland is Portland, once 
again. Or nearly so. The tin hats 
were worn by about 125,000 war- 
time shipyard workers. The tin-hat 
people helped shatter shipbuilding 
records, turning out a total of 
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) By 
Eugene Whitmore 


1,189 ships, and converting 20 
others during the war. 

In one yard alone, the fabulous 
Kaiser’s Oregon Shipyards, 463 
ships were built. Of the wartime 
peak employment of 125,000 ship- 
yard workers, there remain, at 
work in or near Portland, about 
8,000 shipyard workers as of mid- 
summer 1946. They are mostly en- 
gaged in repair work. 

To drop from 125,000 well-paid, 
well-heeled, fast-spending workers 
in one industry to 8,000, earning 
less because of loss of overtime, 
and certainly less anxious to spend 
their money, would be a death 
blow to prosperity in some com- 


munities. But today Portland, like 
so many other cities, is busy. Lines 
of people wait to buy; hotels are 
sold out almost every night; and 
you are lucky to find a place to 
eat without waiting in line for a 
vacant table. 

There are 40,000 people looking 
for jobs today in Portland. Off- 
setting this, in mid-July there were 
7,500 jobs looking for people— 
largely people with special skills. 
Portland’s textile and needle trade 
plants need help, but trained help 
is not available. Workers must be 
put through a long training period 
to acquire the skills for such fa- 
mous Portland products as Jant- 
zen swim suits and Hirsch-Weis 
ski jackets and other outdoor 
clothing. 

Portland started worrying 
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unemployment before _ it 


ibout 


happened. Three years ago in 
1943, when it required a shoehorn 
to get in or out of almost any 
store, restaurant, hotel, theater- 
day and night—and thousands of 
jobs were crying for workers, cer- 
ain Portland business leaders be- 
van asking each other, “What are 
ve going to do with these people 
when the shipyards close down? 
Where can we find jobs for them? 
What will be the relief load in 
ase they do not go back to the 
ed hills of Arkansas, the plains of 
Kansas and Nebraska, and the 
ornfields of Iowa from whence 
hey came?” 

A lot of things have happened 
ince then. Some of the tin-hat 
vearers went home, with as little 
fanfare as they received when they 
came. Others found jobs, were in- 
tegrated into the community of 
Portland which was simply labor 
starved. Were it not for the acute 
shortage of building materials and 
supplies which prevails in Portland 
is everywhere else there would be, 
at this time, little more than what 
the experts call “frictional unem- 
ployment.” 

Portland’s own industries are 
expanding; new industries are be- 
ing started; and not a few na- 
tionally famed companies are put- 
ting Portland on their lists of 
branch plant cities. 

Thought by many to be the 
most important development on 
Portland’s horizon today are the 
plans of Aluminum Company of 
America to develop deposits of 
laterite which were discovered 
about 2 years ago in Oregon’s 
Washington County. Laterite, in 
case you are not familiar with it, 
is ore which, when smelted, yields 
both iron and bauxite. And of 
course you know bauxite is the raw 
material from which aluminum is 
smelted. 

Cheap power from Bonneville 
(40 miles from Portland) brought 
Aluminum Company to nearby 
Vancouver, Washington, a few 
years ago. When a mineralogist 
from the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce made a report to Alu- 
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At Vancouver, Washington, just across the Columbia River from Portland, 
big things are expected from this Aluminum Company plant, now operating 





No story about Portland would be complete without a picture of some phase 
of lumbering, so we compromised on this wood pulp picture made in the Crown- 
Willamette plant at Camas, Washington. What you see here was once trees 


minum Company, officials of that 
company set in motion the ma- 
chinery to study, test, and explore 
the deposits. In a laboratory at 
Hillsboro, Oregon, laterite ores 
were tested and retested until the 
company was convinced the ores 
were valuable. The iron yield is 
about 30 per cent, enough to be 
commercially valuable. With Bon- 
neville’s cheap power for the elec- 
tric furnaces, these ores can be 
smelted economically. In the proc- 
ess limestone is needed. This was 
found in Edna Bay, Alaska. It will 
be brought down to Seattle in 


barges; the stone burned in elec- 
tric furnaces with coke; the sludge 
may be used for cement, of which 
there is a shortage in the Portland 
area. A pilot plant in East St. 
Louis is now perfecting the tech- 
nique which will eventually give 
Portland more aluminum, pig iron, 
and more lime, all of which are 
needed. 

There’s more to the aluminum 
story than Alcoa in and near 
Portland. Reynolds Metals bought 
the big reduction plant at Trout- 
dale, Oregon, and will operate it 
on a large scale. 














Although pulp and paper is not a new industry in the Pacific Northwest it is 
expanding so rapidly and on such a wide scale that it offers many new jobs now 


So far there is no rolling or ex- 
trusion mill near Portland, but it 
is hoped such facilities will be 
added by one or the other of the 
interests developing aluminum near 
Portland. If and when this is done, 
it is expected Portland and its im- 
mediate vicinity will become the 
scene of many smaller manufac- 
turing plants turning out alumi- 
num products. 

Even now that has begun. Dur- 
ing the war three plants started 
making aluminum skillets or grid- 
dles in Portland. At first they were 
said to be rather crude, due to 
lack of precision methods. The 
products have been improved and 
all are earning profits today. Two 
other small plants are making 
sprinkler heads, which show the 
beginning of perhaps many small 
plants, fabricating articles of 
aluminum. 

Oregon Steel Mills is operating 
at capacity. Perhaps you have 
never heard of this outfit; it is 
not a big operation as steel plants 
go. It uses scrap only, melting it 
in electric furnaces, and turns out 
about 100 tons of rods, bars, small 
shapes daily, to be gobbled up 
quickly by a_ steel-hungry com- 
munity. 

Bonneville’s cheap power at- 
tracted the Pennsylvania Salt 
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Manufacturing Company to the 
Portland area where the company 
is erecting a plant to cost in the 
$1,000,000 to 
manufacture caustic soda, chlo- 
rine, and DDT. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 


neighborhood — of 


is another of the nationally known 
companies investing in the Port- 
land area. This company is erect- 
ing a bottling plant in Portland. 
Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia is erecting a plant to pro- 
duce asphalt in the Guild’s Lake 
District of Portland; this is part 
of Standard’s $20,000,000 post- 
war expansion program. 

Another asphalt plant to cost 
about $200,000 is being erected in 
Portland by the Shell Oil interests, 
and the well-known Flintkote Com- 
pany is building a $250,000 plant 
to produce asphalt roofing ma- 
terial. 

At nearby Oswego, the Oregon 
Portland 
spending a 
double (or more) its plant capaci- 
ty. Willard Storage Battery Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, just completed 


C ’ ce 
ompany is 
dollars to 


Cement 
million 


purchase of properties on which it 
will erect a $600,000 plant, similar 
to one in Memphis, Tennessee, for 
the manufacture of automobile 
batteries. 


The Quaker Oats Company, of 


Chicago, has announced a plant 
for Portland 


which will involve expenditure of 


building program 
three to four million dollars. 

In the food products field othe: 
companies, both local and other 
wise, are expanding and adding 
facilities. Case and Swayne Com 
canner and 


pany, a California 


packer, is erecting a canning 
plant for possible employment o! 
as many as 500 people in season 

Spencer Packing Company is 
also erecting a $500,000 canning 
and packing plant to utilize Or 
gon’s splendid fruits and veg 
tables. 

Two of Portland’s best-know: 
industries, Jantzen Knitting Mills 
and Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
both 


Jantzen to the tune of a half 


Company, are expanding 
million dollars. Iron Fireman has 
purchased property adjoining its 
present plant, apparently fo. 
plant expansion. Pacific Chain and 
Manufacturing Company has pw 
chased a 12-acre site, and pro 
poses to build a $150,000 plant 
Starr Fruit 
is erecting a new plant on prop 


Products Company 


erty recently purchased fron 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 
of San Francisco, has a $15,000, 
000 expansion program for its 
West Linn and Camas mills wher 
book and magazine paper is being 
produced. 

Doernbecher Manufacturing 
Company (furniture), Griffith 
Rubber Mills, Pacific Roofing Com 
pany, Fowler Manufacturing Com 
pany are all either adding to plant 
‘apacity, taking on more em 
ployees, or expanding in some way 
Thus, one plant at a time, tl. 
present labor surplus left in Port 
land when the shipbuilding boom 
ended is being whittled down. 

The chamber of commerce raise« 
a separate fund of $175,000 to b: 
expended in surveys and promo 
tion work incident to attracting 
new enterprises to the Portlan« 
area. There are a number of im 
portant negotiations under wa) 
with Eastern and Midwest manu 
facturers looking to establishmen 
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Your future 
may owe a lot 


tothis man | 
re aeeeneunallll 


H. has certainly done a number of other busi- 
nessmen some very good turns. Such as the yearly sav- 
ing of over $37,000 reported by one medium-sized 
manufacturing concern after following his advice to in- 
stall a complete National Industrial Accounting System. 
Or the 41% reduction in the cost of payroll production 
enjoyed by another concern—with a direct, overall cash 
saving of about $25,000 yearly. A saving which, in less 
than a year, more than paid for the National System he 
recommended. 

This helpful man is your local National Cash Register 
Company’s representative, and a good man to know in 
these days of widely rising operating costs. 

For manufacturers, banks, hotels, transportation com- 
panies, and many others, National Accounting Systems 


Making business easier for the American businessman 
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have opened the way to important money savings accom- 
panied by greatly improved results in general. And in 
the field of retailing, from the largest stores to the small- 
est, National Cash Registers provide the accepted 
method of recording transactions and controlling store 
operation. 

The size or nature of your business does not matter. 
Wherever money is handled or records kept, there is a 
chance for National to suggest new and better systems 
that will reduce accounting costs and increase profits. 
Your National representative will be glad to give you 
the benefit of his wide experience in solving business 
problems. Give him a call—or write The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in princi- 
pal cities. 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 








of new plants in the Portland area. 

In all, there are, since VJ-day, 
106 new industries in Portland 
this includes many very small 
operations such as cement block 
plants, aluminum clothes dryers, 
water-treating devices, pleasure 
hoats, plastic products. 

Equitable Savings and Loan 
Association has begun construc 
tion of a 12-story modern office 
building, one-half a block long, in 
Portland’s downtown section, one 
of the few buildings of this kind 
under construction anywhere in 
the country for many years. Old 
buildings on the site are being 
razed and foundations are in proc- 
ess of construction now. Several 
other downtown projects include 


extensive construction and = mod- 
crnization of large buildings. 

Many projects have been held 
up by building restrictions and 
shortages which plague builders in 
Portland just the same as every- 
where else. 

No city can be wholly prosper- 
ous unless its “back country” is 
prosperous too, Just south of 
Portland at Kugene, there’s a big 
development in the lumber indus- 
try. Some say the town has become 
the lumber capital of America, and 
a sign for all travelers to see, near 
the Southern Pacific Station, mod- 
estly confirms this claim. Anyway, 
the mills in the entire Portland 
area are busy as can be. With the 
country’s lumber dealers scream- 








ing for more lumber to fill their 
empty yards, it looks as if they 
will continue as busy. 

There isn’t room here to go into 
anywhere near all the develop- 
ments in the Portland area—in 
pulp, plywood, paper, food proc- 
essing, which is a story in itself. 

We said earlier that Portland 
can now be itself again. That is 
only partially true. The frantic 
activity of the shipyards during 
the war perhaps permanently 
changed Portland’s traditional 
leisurely tempo, and its conserva- 
tive approach to industrialization. 

An entire region which looks to 
Portland is in a changing economy, 
and industrial payrolls will play a 
bigger part than ever before. 





Moran Shows How Sales and 
Credit Men Can Cooperate 


EPLORING the wastes inherent 
in selling large bills of goods, 

only to find the buyer’s credit is 
not good for anywhere near the 
amount sold, Ed Moran, manager, 
Central Division, National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, urges pre- 
judgment of credits. 

Mr. Moran, formerly a drug 
wholesale salesman, tells about sell- 
ing a merchant a $2,500 bill, after 
an all-day session in the sample 
room, only to have the credit de- 
partment put a $300 limit on the 
buyer’s credit. He had to go back, 
cut down the order from $2,500 
to $300. In so doing he lost the 
friendship of the customer. 

To avoid such situations which 
he claims still occur in many busi- 
nesses, Moran urges credit men to 
join with sales managers to pre- 
determine credits. That is, decide 
whose credit is good in advance of 
salesmen’s calls, then work to sell 
those whose credit is good the full 
amount of their capacity. 

He told how, when he later be- 
came sales manager of the com- 
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pany, he devised a system in which 
the salesman was furnished with a 
card, carrying each prospect’s 
name and address. On this card a 
code told the salesman the extent 
to which the company would grant 
credit to the prospect in the event 
he wanted to place an order. 

Asserting that credit men must 
work out methods for greater co- 
ordination in handling accounts 
that become involved, Moran 
urges a quick end to the practice 
of rushing in to enter suit when 
an account looks weak. The old 
idea of many credit men was to 
enter suit, hoping to get prefer- 
ence. This usually brought other 
credit men involved rushing in to 
get theirs, which usually brought 
on a bankruptcy action. 

Moran believes greater coordi- 
nation and careful counseling of 
debtors will prevent many poten- 
tial bankruptcies in the future. He 
warns credit men against too much 
leniency today because of the 
exceedingly low credit losses of the 
past few years. According to him 


more “N.S.F.” checks are showing 
up today than for any time in the 
past 5 years. Also, many _busi- 
nesses are folding up, without go- 
ing through bankruptcy courts. 
These closings, because they avoid 
bankruptcy, do not show in the 
public records. He also warns of 
the dangers inherent in the many 
new enterprises which are being 
started by inexperienced men-— 
some of them are men who have 
been recently discharged from the 
Armed Services. 

Black-market money, money 
from illegal profits, and money 
which is subject to tax liens, ar 
coming into business, he said. He 
told of a recent case in which a 
company lost $20,000 worth of 
merchandise because the govern 
ment plastered a lien on a bank 
deposit of $200,000. The company 
had granted credit solely on the 
strength of the bank deposit. 

Moran wants credit and sales 
managers to work together to 
counsel debtors who become in- 
volved. He believes the right in 
vestigation and the right kind of 
assistance to debtors will avoid 
seven out of ten failures in thi 
future. This will, he reminds us, go 
a long way toward reducing tl 
high costs of distribution. 
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**DITTO PRODUCTION SYSTEM 
| PAYS FOR INVESTMENT— 


4 Mines Qunually 


AMERICAN MACHINE 
AND FOUNDRY CO. « 





PRODUCTION ... parts and assemblies to 
be made... materials, labor, time to be con- 
trolled ... calls for copies—multiple copies, 
error-proof copies, speedy copies! DITTO’S 
One-Writing Production Systems supply 
copies quicker, easier—with no re-writing, 
with fewer hands! All copies from a quickly- 
made, re-usable paper original! Write for 
proof of how DITTO has solved tough 
production problems in thousands of indus- 
trial organizations. Let us send you actual 
forms showing how DITTO will shoulder 
the job for you. No obligation. 


DITTO, Inc. 
2272 West Harrison Street, Chicago (2, Illinois 


DITTO 


ONE-WRITING BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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Pictured above is the most recent 
model Radiotype for sending and re- 
ceiving by manual operation. This 
machine can be operated at speeds 
common to office work. Transmission 
is instantaneous to one or many 
points. Radiotypewriter at the left has 
a tape perforating device for high- 
speed, automatic operation of 100 
words per minute insuring accuracy 


Radiotypewriter Brings New 
Services to Management 





Radio may prove the best medium yet devised for in- 


terpoint checking of vital reports, as well as for the 
coordination of production schedules and accounting 





ag having widely scat 
tered office and manufacturing 
units are finding Radiotypewriter, 
originally designed for Army, 
press, and ship communication, a 
fast and dependable means of in- 
tegrating operations. It is also a 
safeguard against errors in com 
munication and the loss of papers. 
Radiotypewriter machines, cap- 
able of typewriting by radio or 
over wire lines at speeds up to 
6,000 words an hour, are perform- 
ing a wide varicty of services. 
Globe Wireless 


Ltd., the equipment consists of 


Introduced by 


pairs of Klectromatic typewriters 


connected to all-electronic circuits 
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through which information typed 
on the keyboards is sent in fully 
typewritten form from one ma- 
chine to another at all distances 
radio and wire lines can reach. Mes- 
sages, office forms, difficult book- 
keeping tabulations, and_ letters 
plus carbons can be communicated 
from a sending point to any num- 
her of other points simultaneously. 
Both sending and receiving type- 
writers provide as many as 20 
carbon copies. 

The operation is similar to or- 
dinary office typing. Radiotype- 
writers can be operated at the 
normal speeds of their operators, 


or at superspeeds by the prepara- 








tion of perforated tape at th 
rate of 100 words a minute. 

At the end of last year Glob 
Wireless Ltd. with = th 
Radiot ype division of Internation 


merged 


al Business Machines Corporation 
Under this agreement Globe Wire 
less holds the patents and IBM 
manufactures the equipment. 
One of the most important «dk 
velopments in this field is construc 
tion of a radio-relay television net 
New York = and 


Schenectady begun shortly afte: 


work between 
the first of the year in collabora 
tion with General Electric. 
Largest potential users of Ra 
ciotype are public service com 
panies, railroads, air lines, ship 
ping companies, and publishers. 
mac 


Experiments are being 


with these machines in the co 
ordinating of the bookkeeping o! 
electric light and power systems 
It is expected such companies wil! 
maintain a single office for the en 


tire system. 
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The standard line of 
G-E Silvered Bowl 
lamps includes the 
standard wattage 
from 60 to 1000 watts! 


G-E Silvered Bowl Lamps with their built-in 
reflectors give a wide-angle spread of indirect 
light. And the reflectors can’t tarnish, always 
stay clean! 

G-E Silvered Bowl Lamps are forerunners of 
the many newer type lamps with sealed-in 
reflectors, such as G-E Reflector and Projector 
lamps and other new lamps—all products of 
G-E Lamp research, always at work to make 
G-E Lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL 3 ELECTRIC 


Sy Drighir Longer. / 
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Projector for Outdoor Ads 
Uses Colored Slidefilms 





Demonstration of automatic billboard projector brings 
action, full color, frequent copy changes, and continu- 
ity to outdoor ads and display window merchandising 





ggg this fall motorists along 
U. 


S. highways may be sur- 
prised to see large advertisements 
in full color visible at a half-mile 
and changing every 6 seconds. 

ry’ 
These 


thrown upon large bulletin boards 


advertisements will be 


from a powerful new color slide- 
film projector manufactured by 
the Picture Recording Company 
of Chicago. 

A 2-week demonstration of this 
new equipment was made last 
Waukesha, 
by the Lee 


month in Wisconsin, 


jointly sponsored 
Larson Advertising Company and 
the Picture Recording Company 
for representatives of the automo- 
tive industry, paint manufac- 
turers, and several other corpora- 
tions interested in presenting out- 
door advertising campaigns using 
frequent copy changes in full color. 

The billboard 


jector is housed in a weather- and 


automatic pro- 
tamper-proof cabinet. A laminated 
glass disc contains 16 Kodachrome 
2-inch square slides. Pictures are 
projected on any type of white 
painted surface up to 14 by 22 
feet. Using standard 5-inch focal 
lenses, the machine can be placed 
at an angle to correct for varia- 
tions in projection locations. 
Copy changes for these adver- 
tisements will be made every 2 
weeks. This will make it possible 
to run current or seasonable copy 
as well as to schedule complete ad- 
vertising campaigns for billboards, 
similar to those used in newspapers 
and magazines. Contracts will be 


30 


made on a rental basis for 6 to 12 
months. 

A year ago a working model of 
the automatic billboard projector 
was installed along the Bluemound 
Highway, 9 miles west of Mil- 
ry , 
lests 


pictures 


waukee. showed that, as 


these were flashed on 
billboards, passing motorists slowed 
Eight 


number of cars would pull off the 


down. checks revealed a 


road to wait for the next message. 


For this reason, most projectoi 
will be placed along main high: 
ways just outside cities, where 1 
duced speed regulations are in et 
fect to avoid traffic hazards. 
Plans are being made to use thi 
new equipment in railway stations 
bus terminals, and in merchandis 
ing programs to convert displa\ 
room windows into action bill 
boards at night. Although the firs! 
installation of these projector: 
will not be made until Septembe: 
production will average abou 
three hundred machines a mont! 
by the end of August. The Pic 
ture Recording Company has 
placed orders for approximately « 
quarter of a million dollars worth 
of materials to be used in produc 


tion of this equipment. 





This automatic billboard projector, containing 16 full color slides, is planned 
for use along highways, in show windows, and in bus and train terminals 
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Mimeograph 
stubless 
die-impressed 


stencils .............. 


... what they are 





... what they do for you 
... how they do it 


New stubless stencil—with your own forms die-im- 
pressed—speeds production of factory paper work 
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oo the details 


Of course you have questions about Mimeograph ...turn out as many.clear, black-and-white 


die-impressed stencils and what they can do to 
expedite paper work procedures for yourcompany. 

We have tried to answer the most general ones 
in this new folder. It explains how Mimeograph 
die-impressed stencils 


copies as you want, when you want them— 
and they won’t fade under exposure or 
smudge from hard shop handling. 


If you want a way to faster production and sim- 
Jer control of factory paper work, systems 
¢ d » ] 





routines, and methods, at lower cost, send the 


... help make paper work systems one-writing 
. help make paper 7 Stems One 8 coupon today. 
systems oe : 
And if you want more specific details on ap- 


. .. reduce waste from obsolete forms plying this new, advantageous use for your 


... Increase accuracy and speed production of Mimeograph duplicator In your own plant, just 
paper work—only one proofreading re- write us for the answers to your own individual 
quired in a single-writing system questions. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S$. Patent Office 


tT, A. 8 K COMPANY 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. 8-846 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Llinois 


Send me a copy of your new folder, “Mimeograph Die-Impressed 
Stencils.” 
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(Continued from page 17) 


ter start delivering milk fast or 
you'll be out of business,” the 
visitor warned. 

“Pil be selling milk on February 
1,° Kennedy promised rashly. 

But he had no milk, no plant, 
no wagons, no tank trucks. And 
not cnough money half 
what he needed. Se, with only a 


to buy 


few weeks to LO before his’ self 
imposed deadline for delivery, he 
went to the country and began to 
pop in on all kinds of farm mect- 
ings. Without invitation or intro- 
duction, he would stand up and 
ask for a few minutes to explain 
his plan. Farmers were willing to 
listen to anyone who promised re- 
lief from current milk practices. 

Kennedy would — outline — his 
scheme, then say frankly: “But all 
this takes 
have much. I come here to ask you 
to help back us financially. We 


‘ 
money and we don’t 


need all you can scrape up.” 

Scores of farmers kicked in. At 
one mecting Kennedy raised 
$15,000. Some sessions were good 
for only a few hundred. But the 
fund began to grow. 

Meanwhile, in Detroit, opposi- 
tion complained to the police. De- 
tectives visited Kennedy’s office, 
hunting law violations. Kennedy 
yelled to city officials 
election year, remember 
quickly yanked the police off the 


this is an 
and they 


trail. 
Two World War I 


who in the course of a_ business 


veterans, 


venture had come into possession 
of a small dairy plant, dropped in 
to see Kennedy. 

“We're as anxious to get out of 
the milk business as you seem to 
get into it,” they explained. “We 
thought we might make a deal.” 

Kennedy signed up. He got a 
pasteurizing plant, a handful of 
decrepit collection trucks, a depot 
in the country. But no delivery 
trucks. Makers of milk delivery 
wagons were too busy supplying 
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Vet Co-op Pays Off on Better Service 


old customers to pay any atten- 
tion to orders from this upstart 
concern. So Kennedy bought 36 
jeeps. And on February 1, as he 
had promised, he piled them high 
with cases of iced milk, and the 
veterans started on their rounds. 
First kitchen 


doors of housewives who had 


they went to the 


hought the $5 certificates. 

But they ran into trouble at 
once. Many apartment-house jan- 
itors refused to let them deliver 
milk to their customers. Kennedy 
investigated and found a neat little 
racket 
milk prices high. Certain old-line 


which was helping keep 
companies were giving the janitors 
a rake-off (ranging from 5 to 10 
per cent), on all milk bills collected 
in their buildings, provided rival 
milkmen were kept out. 

The GI drivers returned to the 
plant and held a rally. Were they 
going to let a parcel of conniving 
janitors stop them? They were 
not! 

In less than an hour, 30 jeeps 
started out, cach carrying two 
veterans, most of them in their 
service uniforms. Detroit found it 
highly entertaining when the jeeps 
formed a picket line around an 
apartment house. The jeeps bore 
placards: “We don’t want to be 
heroes; we just want to be your 
milkmen.” 

Owners of the building quickly 
put the janitor in his place and 
deliveries started. Other janitors, 
fearful of similar reprisals, soon 
were welcoming the ex-GI’s cour- 
teously if not enthusiastically. 

The 
routes now cover most of the city. 
They have paid off the original 
$22,000 certificate 
buyers, $25,000 on their plant, 
and are beginning to pay back the 


Servicemen’s 82 retail 


advanced by 


farmers—all in 4 months. 

“We're operating in the black, 
too,” Kennedy says proudly. “In 
2 more years we'll be out of debt.” 









Karly this summer the business 
had grown so fast the jeeps wer 
no longer able to handle the d 
What 


modern 


liveries. the dairy needed 


milk trucks 
Kennedy appealed to the OPA 


Was sonic 


A few days later a manufacture: 
telephoned to him. 

“T have three trucks for you,” 
he said. “Delivery tomorrow morn 
ing. Cash on the barrelhead. Do 
you want them?” 

“Yes, Pil pick them up,” Ken 
nedy agreed and thought of his 
empty till. He told his drivers and 
plant workers of their predica 
ment. The vets called a meeting. 
Ninety-six of them attended—al! 
who were on duty that day. 

“We can’t borrow a penny from 
the banks, not with our corporate 
setup,” Kennedy explained. 

“How about us guys borrowing 
as individuals?” someone asked. 

Kennedy did some quick tele 
phoning and every man of the 96 
trooped downtown to the Morris 
Plan Bank and borrowed $300 on 
his own signature. Then they 
turned the $28,800 over to the 
Co-op. Kennedy walked in on the 
truck 
with the money in his fist. Sine 


salesman in the morning 
then he has bought several other 
trucks. 

Every permanent worker in thi 
plant owns at least one share of 
stock; no stock is owned by any 
one else. All—except three wives of 
veterans, who work in the office 
were in the services. Scores of 
them are buying more stock out of 
their pay checks. Only two mem 
bers of the organization have re 
signed. 

The names on the roster are # 
cross section of America—Trisli. 
Jewish, Polish, Italian, Russian. 
German, Rumanian, and French 
Treasurer of the concern is Jap 
anese-American Jimmie Adichi, 
veteran of th 
Five of th 


much-decorated 


Italian campaign. 
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MIDLAND BANK LTD., ENGLAND—More than 


WH F 1,000 branches of Midland Bank in England are 
60 ae equipped with Burroughs machines. The picture shows a 
typicol accounting machine installation in a London branch. 

BROUGHS MACHINES | H 


One reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever 
you go is that Burroughs has always had a reputation 
for precision-built machines unequaled in the industry. 
Today, the most modern scientific equipment is in use 
in the Burroughs chemiccl, physical and electronic 
laboratories; the skill, experience and much of the 
fine precision manufacturing machinery so effectively 
employed by Burroughs in producing the famous 
Norden bombsight are being utilized to keep faith 
with satisfied customers throughout the world who 
look to Burroughs for the best in business machines. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32 
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Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
(IN SERVICE 





FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Accurate JOB 
EVALUATION 


@ Establishes pay rates for factory 
or office jobs which fairly com- 
pensate for degrees of skill, 
effort, and responsibility. 

@ Eliminates inequities which 
cause employee dissatisfaction. 


@ Gives management a sound 
basis for wage negotiations. 


@ Provides a firm foundation for 
wage and salary administration. 


In the past 25 years, we have 
developed methods of job 
classification and evaluation 
and pay determination that 
have proved most effective in 
helping management handle 
wage and salary problems 
fairly. Perhaps we can help you 
also with this difficult problem. 


Send for This 
FREE 
PAMPHLET 


“Building a Sound Wage 
Structure Through Job 
Evaluation” 





BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
Established 1920 


79 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 











owner-employees are Negroes. 


Wages and commissions range 
from $38 a week for the newest 
men working in the plant up to 


$65 for crack drivers. Kennedy, as 
general manager, draws $50 a 
week, 

The dairy employs no salesmen. 
Drivers, after finishing their de- 
liveries, return the empty bottles 
to the plant, scrub down their 
Jeeps, put on fresh jumpers, and 
go back over their routes, gath- 
ering in new customers. 

Thus the 


salesmen. It 


company needs no 
gets its advertising 
free: Housewives tell their neigh- 
bors about these new-st vle milk- 
men and the business grows. By 
cutting other corners they save a 
fraction of a cent here, a fraction 
there; as volume increases they 
plan to pass on the savings two 
ways, in reduced prices to the 
housewife, more money for the 
farmers who supply them. 

They can do this, they insist, 





the milk. Michigan law requires 


only 3 per cent butterfat—as low 
a ratio as there is in the nation. 
Detroit gocs along with that per- 
centage. Most of the dairies, how- 
ever, top this legal requirement by 
a small fraction. The veterans go 
them one better. They pick up 
samples of their competitors’ milk, 
run laboratory tests, make sure 
Servicemen’s milk leads all the rest 
in butterfat content. 

They don’t advertise this fact, 
however. 

“It just makes us feel good to 
know it’s true,” one driver ex- 
plains. “It sort of puts heart in 
our work.” 

But even without the extra but- 
terfat, the 126 stout young hearts 
in Servicemen’s Dairy are definitely 
in their jobs. Independent farmers 
and housewives are plugging for 
them. And Detroit is treated to a 
GI’s_ in 
jeeps take to the milky way. 


daily drama when the 





More Facts for Personnel Men 


(Continued from page 13) 


At the end of each month, this 
department prepares an employ- 
ment summary for each depart- 
ment and another for the entire 
plant. The summary lists the num- 
ber of employees on the payroll on 
the last day of the month, and 
gives an analysis of separations 
during the month, grand total of 
separations; an analysis of hires, 
grand total of hires. It also shows 
the increase or decrease in employ- 
ment, percentage of turnover, and 
average percentage of daily absen- 
tees. Prepared forms are used for 
this purpose and each form holds 
a monthly record for one year. 

Seniority is an important sub- 
ject among hourly-rate employees. 
In the personnel department at 
Detroit Diesel, two seniority files 
are maintained and are in almost 
constant use. Both files are of the 





vertical, rotary-wing type. Both 
are identical except for the fact 
that one is a departmental file, 
while the other is an occupational 
group file. Cards in each file are 
arranged in seniority sequence. 
Index tabs on the wings of the fix- 
tures facilitate ready reference. 

When necessary to transfer an 
employee, he is asked to sign an 
“Acceptance or Rejection” slip to 
forestall any question about the 
matter that might arise later. 

In case an employee is dis 
ciplined, another form is filled out 
in triplicate to report the fact. 
One copy is sent to the foreman, 
one to personnel, and one to th 
union committeeman. 

Each 
and all papers pertaining to hi: 
employment are kept in a filing 


employee’s application 


envelope in drawer-type files. 
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Yon (fred f 
The pulse of your business is your records— 
how much is in stock—who owes how much 
—what department needs more men—which 
salesmen, dealers are ahead or behind quotas. 
Do your records tell you these and other 
facts you need to make the right decisions 


to prepare today—for tomorrow’s business? 
They should—and with an Acme Visible 








te lager om UTP 


Record system—they will. Have an Acme 
systems man analyze your needs. He is a 
specialist in records—trained to show you 
how to get the most out of them, with the 
least effort. Acme Visible Records save execu- 
tive time in using the records as well as cleri- 
cal time in keeping the records. Write us 


today—you will receive prompt attention. 





ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


~ Title Records, Ine. 122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Business Barometer to Control Costs 


(Continued from page 15) 


For example, an executive ob- 
serves the scrap produced in his 
plant is usually 1 per cent. The 
amount of scrap climbs to 1.5 per 
then 2 
point can he say: “This is not due 
Has 


scrap 


per cent. At what 


cent, 


to chance. factor en- 


the 
should be investigated?” 


some 
tered picture which 
The statistician can provide an 
but the 


jargon of the statistician is a for- 


answer, unfortunately 
eign language to the average busi- 
nessman. When and how, then, can 
this current information be de- 
livered to the executive in an un- 
derstandable manner so_ effective 
action can be taken in time? One 
method is the use of quality con- 
trol. Hundreds of manufacturers 
have adopted this comparatively 
new graphic and scientific samp- 
ling method for controlling pro- 
duction. However, this method is 
just beginning to find its way into 
the effective 
means of controlling office pro- 


front offices as an 


duction and aiding top manage- 
ment planning. 
This 


graphic statistical 


system is based on a 
approach to 
determining when a machine, man, 
method, or material is producing 
units outside of expected varia- 
tions in quality. Upper and lower 
control limits are used, similar to 
curbs on a highway which steer a 
‘areless driver back on the road 
before the ditch is hit and a wreck 
occurs. These limits are based on 
data gathered through the normal 
operation of the plant or office. 
This information is available from 
records of various departments, 
but not usually consolidated in 
over-all management controls. 
The following examples are gen- 
eral applications. The reader can 
undoubtedly supply many more 
his particular business could 
adopt. No effort has been made to 
explain the method of placing the 
control limits. The purpose here is 
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to show the many possibilities of 
using control chart techniques. 
Control limits are the nucleus of 
this procedure and are relatively 
easy to establish. With proper in- 
structions, posting of points can 
be done by a clerk or stenographer. 

Analysis by control charts re- 
quires the use of some variable 
factor in business planning. The 
control chart predicts the trends 
of this variable factor. To assist 
for 


‘apital, inventory, profit, 


management various ratios 
credit, 
and production are used periodi- 


cally to check efficiency. Control 


chart techniques are applied to 
these ratios. Some of the most 


widely used ratios are shown on 
these pages. 

Probably most important in the 
of a this 


question: “How does my own par- 


mind businessman is 
icular situation stand in respec 
ticul tuati tand t 
to what I expect or desire?” 
ry 
To 


works, the following figures are 


show how a control chart 


presented to an executive as a 
scrap report. The average scrap 
in the past has been 3 per cent. 


Percentage 


Week Total Production of Scrap 
1 1,005 1.9 
2 1,010 3.0 
3 1,020 2.5 
+ 1,003 2.9 
5 998 4.4 
6 995 2.0 
7 1,006 4.9 
8 1,002 6.0 
9 993 2.3 

10 997 1.2 


Which percentages deviate far 
enough from the expected to war- 
rant investigation as to cause? No 
expects the scrap will be 
exactly 3 per cent each month. 
But how high or how low can this 
scrap percentage vary by normal 
fluctuations? One of the charts 
shown on these pages is the control 
chart analysis of this report. 


one 


Undoubtedly, the 6 per cent 
scrap of the eighth week would 
have been investigated. But the 


control chart shows an assignalle 
cause on the seventh week indicated 
by a point above the expected 
limit. If an investigation had been 
that 


sive scrap of the eighth week mig)it 


launched at time, the exces- 
have been avoided. With ordinary 
analysis the scrap percentage of 
the tenth week would have pro!) 
ably gone unnoticed. The control 
chart, however, indicates a definit: 
improvement. If the cause for this 
improvement is determined, | thie 
over-all scrap percentage could he 
reduced in future weeks. 

The above example shows one 
way quality control has been used 
by manufacturers. The following 


illustrations show how these same | 


principles can also be used to con- 
trol office production and many 
of the variable factors in business 
management. 

A control chart on the ratio of 
trade accounts receivables to cred- 
it sales is another of the charts 
shown here. This is one means of 
controlling the efficiency of the 
credit and collection departments. 
Points above the limit are indica- 
tive of slow collection due to some 
unusual cause. Perhaps the collec 
tion department has fallen down, 
or the credit department advanced 
credit unwisely. A point below the 
lower limit indicates that perhaps 
the credit department was over- 
sautious and, as a result, sales 
were being lost. Maybe collections 
are being forced by offers of large 
discounts for anticipation of pay- 
ment. This could prove costly. 

These should _ be 
investigated when a point leaps 
above the control limit, and the 
cause eliminated. Depending upon 
the industry, this ratio must be 
scrutinized for seasonal fluctua- 
tions. This type of chart could 
also be used in plotting the rela 


possibilities 
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“We are proud of our Davidson 





and the work it does—”’ 


~ H 
he | 


UL) 


TESTEO 





Such performance is typical of the David- 
son Dual Duplicator in hundreds of busi- 
nesses and industries. Its remarkable effi- 
ciency and economy has long since been 
proven. The high quality of its work is 
daily demonstrated in the production of 
hundreds of items from shipping tags to 
multi-color advertising literature. 

There are sound reasons for such per- 
formance. In the first place, the Davidson 


is precision built. . 


methods of reproduction . 


Advertising Manager 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 


“Our Davidson Dual Duplicator runs 


a full eight-hour day,’’ writes Mr. 
Nemzek, ‘“‘five days a week. It is in 
steady operation year in and year out, 
producing work ranging from single 
color to three or four colors—from 
simple line work to complex, full- 
coverage halftones. 

““On this machine we turn out such 
diversified jobs as company and pro- 
motion letterheads, price lists, house 
magazine, envelope inserts, handbills, 
order blanks, sales and advertising 
blanks, and about 2500 assorted job 
forms. As a matter of fact, there’s no 
job too ambitious for us and our 
duplicator.” 


. designed and engi- 


neered for high speed, quality produc- 
tion. And since it gives you four different 


. from direct 


image offset plates, photographic offset 
plates, type, electrotypes, and rubber 
. . you always have at hand the 
method best suited to each individual 
job. Only a Davidson can give you all 
this in ove machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 1028-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 






ligation. 








-Lugust 1946 





Send for this FREE booklet 


It gives full details about the Davidson 
—shows how it can produce high qual- 
ity work at low cost. Samples wl tts work 
are included. Write today .. . no ob- 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are located in principal cities of U.S. and Canada 


Davidson 


DUAL ODUPLICATOR 
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Moving day coming up? 

Here are some facts you 

leaders of industry will want to 

add to that memorandum. Whether yours is a 
parent plant or branch, Missouri offers these 
advantages: 


New State Constitution favors industry 
Low Taxes 

Over 950 new corporations last year 
Adequate water supply 

Abundance of skilled native labor 
Excellent transportation facilities 

Rich markets, retail and wholesale 
Wealth of natural resources 

Low cost power 

350 communities eager to cooperate 


Specialized, confidential service to 
industrialists. Write direct: Missouri State 
Department of Resources and Development, 
Department 713, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HEART OF AMERICA 
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tionship of the number of accounts 
or the amount of accounts recei 
ables to the aging of these past 
due accounts. 

Another control chart illu 
trated here shows how to contr) 
costs. Depicted here is the ratio 
of selling price to cost for sever] 
items produced by a manufactur: 
Usually a sales price remains mo 
or less constant. The cost of 
manufacturing is quite varial.\ 
and often gets out of line. This 
chart shows the normal band 4{ 
fluctuations for several items. 

For example, product A is co 
tinually above the limit. Perha))s 
this means effort should be « 
pended to adjust the sales price «) 
cut the cost of manufacture. If 
this cannot be done, the item mi: 
possibly be dropped from pr: 
duction. However, if for comp« 
tive reasons the line must be mai 
tained, certainly the sales effor', 
if the volume of sales is compars 
ble, should be in favor of item bk, 
rather than A. The sudden and 
abnormal spurt of item C in flu 
third period indicated by the point 
above the control limit should |x 
investigated. The reason for this 
change should be found and tli 
causes eliminated or avoided in t!i 
future. 

These are just a few of the many 
possibilities for adapting control 
chart analysis to the problems of 
management of an individual com- 
pany or to an industry as a whole. 





Aleut the Author 


J. L. Shafer is a partner in 
Shafer and Associates, Chi- 
cago quality control and in- 
spection engineers. He is a 
graduate of the Case School 
of Applied Science, and is a 
member of the American So- 
ciety for Quality Control. 


Mr. Shafer is a well-known 
lecturer before engineering 
societies, and contributor to 
technical journals. As a con- 
sultant on quality control he 
has been instrumental in in- 
stalling quality control pro- 
grams in a number of leading 
industries. 
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What Do Strikes 
Cost Labor? 


(Continued from page 17) 


him to work 10 weeks to earn the 
wages lost. However, an employee 
will gain slightly less in take-home 
pay than the percentage increase 
shown on the chart. If the worker 
is married and has one child, the 
difference in take-home pay would 
be only $3.32 rather than $4.00. 

The chart also points out what 
it costs labor to strike when there 
is a relatively small difference be- 
tween the union’s demand and the 
offer. For 


suppose labor asks for a 30 per 


employer’s example, 
cent increase in wages, and man- 
agement is willing to grant 15 per 
cent. Assuming a strike is called 
and, after several weeks of nego- 
tiations, is finally settled at 18 per 
cent general increase. This means 
the strikers really gained only 3 
per cent by striking. If the chart 
is used to illustrate this point it 
shows how many more weeks’ work 
are required to earn the wages lost 
during the strike based on this 3 
per cent gain. 

It is not the of this 
chart to criticize labor, collective 


pu ry} OSC 


bargaining, or the right to strike. 
It presents the facts to manage- 
ment, to labor leaders, and to men 
thinking about striking. The pur- 
pose of this chart is to show what 
strikes cost an average worker 
when men are called out on strike 
over minor disputes and little is 
gained. It also illustrates the high 
cost each worker must pay when 
strikes are prolonged and there is 
little difference between an em- 
ployer’s offer and the strikers’ de- 
mand. 

Caution should be exercised in 
the use of this material, since the 
courts have ruled an employer 
oversteps legal bounds when he 
makes any statement that destroys 
the neutrality imposed by the 
National Labor Relations Act. 
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The little man 





who wasn't there... 


In the gay nineties, the firm’s 
accountant with the black alpaca 
coat and green eyeshade just “kept 
the books’’...never sat with the 
Boaid when major decisions were 


being made. 


Bur now at board meetings of 


most big business, the company’s 
accounting chief is present as 
consultant on wage policies, O.P.A. 
schedules, cost analysis, and 


budgets... fills in the gaps in the 





directors’ information ... gives the 
facts enabling the management to 
coordinate the complex operations 
of production, distribution and 
financing. The board’s decisions 
and the recommendations of the 
accountant are based on fresh facts. 

McBee is not an accounting 
firm, but its methods and products 
evolved in 40 years of experience 
..-help accountants make vital facts 


available faster and in simpler form. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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Chemistry Can Bring 
NEW 
HORIZONS 


fo your business 












tet [dal HELP 


DISCOVER THEM! 


Progressive management 
seeking new 







today, in 
horizons of opportunity, 
is making increasing use 








of “outside” research or- 






ganizations. In the field 







of chemical research, 
many of the companies 


are turning to Edwal. 







Our staff of chemists and 
chemical engineers is ex- 
perienced in all phases of 
chemical research service, 







and is equipped with the 
latest facilities for tesung 







and analysis either in the 
Edwal Laboratories or 1n 
the clients’ own plants. 








We invite you to discuss 
your chemical problems 
with us—let us help you 
discover “new horizons” 
for your business. Write 
for additional informa- 
tion to Dept. 8-AB. 















The EDWAL 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Chemical Engineers 
and Consultants 


Dept. AB, 732 FEDERAL ST., 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 

















(Continued from page 9) 


and raised to $36 weekly; and 
supervisory and interpretive em- 
ployees are started ate $35 weekly, 
raised to $45. This company is in 
a small Midwestern city of 100,- 
000 to 200,000 population. 

There 


which 


were a number of com- 


panies confined raises to 
people in the lower salary brack- 
ets; one awarded a 
blanket 


drawing less than $300 monthly ; 


did 


company 


raise to all employees 


another 


company not raise 
anybody drawing $600 monthly or 
more. Another company gave a 


raise of 1814 cents an hour to the 
lower paid group, 15 per cent to 
all others up to $600 monthly. 

One company employing 300 
workers gave a 15 per cent raise 
to all employees except officers and 
staff. The policy of holding down 
the bracket 


people was shown in one company’s 


salaries of higher 
raise of $6 a week or 15 per cent, 
whichever was greater, with a 
limitation of $500 a year as the 
maximum amount of increase al- 
lowable per person. 

There were a number of com- 
panies which reported two raises. 
In fact most of the companies 
VJ- 


day and January 1, 1946, report 


which raised rates between 
another raise at some time in the 
spring of 1946. For example, one 
company with 209 office workers 
gave them a 9 per cent raise last 
October and then supplemented it 
with another of 6 per cent April 
1, 1946. A Western company with 
155 office employees gave them a 
4-cent-an-hour raise last Septem- 
ber and added another of 8 cents 
an hour January 1, 1946. 

Some observers point out that 
raises of less than 10 per cent are 
almost certain to be followed by 
demands for further raises in the 
These 


think it is best to give a raise of at 


near future. businessmen 


least 10 per cent, if any is to be 


awarded. This is, of course, in 


Office Salaries Since VJ-Day 


cases of general adjustments 


Where there are definite reviews of 


all salaries, with raises coming 


more frequently than once a year, 


the -10-per-cent figure would 
scarcely apply. In the case out 
lined a few paragraphs back. 


where raises of a dollar a week ari 
awarded quarterly to beginners, 
10° per 


would bring a $22.00 a week be 


cent raise each quarte: 
ginner up to $34.62 at the begin 
ning of the second year. 

There was some tendency to 
criticize management in cases 
where no white-collar salaries hav: 
One 


mented that it appeared as if th 


been raised. executive com 
company would force white-collai 
workers to join a union because of 
refusal to make salary adjust 
ments at a time when so many wag: 
scales are being revised because of 
strikes and union activity. 

“It looks as if our management 
is inviting unions to organize oui 
white-collar workers,” commented 
one executive. 

Whether or not this is true, th 
fact remains that many executives 
feel 


serving of adjustments at 


white-collar workers are de 
this 
time, and that management is ir 
error when it tries to maintain « 
staff without increasing salaries 

The current agitation regard 
ing OPA and its fate, plus th: 
threat of steep price advances, is 
causing much discontent in many 
quarters. White-collar workers 
caught with rent advances, and 
having little opportunity to mov 
to hold down rentals, are going t 
demand salary increases almost 
without exception. 

Whether these demands will b 
successful in obtaining raises will, 
of course, depend on several fac 
tors, such as-the state of the loca 
labor market, the number of avail 
able new employees which can _ b« 
hired to replace those who leave. 
and the individual worth of eac!l 
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employee who joins in demands for 
raises to keep pace with any in- 
creases in rentals or other living 
‘osts. 

In many communities good 
vhite-collar help is still searce. In 
ther communities where war con- 
racts have disappeared, or where 
irge government projects have 
wen dismantled, there is a good 
supply of white-collar workers. In 
hese localities it is perhaps  in- 
vitable that wages and salaries in 
he white-collar field will not re- 
spond quickly to cost-of-living ad- 
mces. 

It is certain that the several 
zroups of organizers which are 
usy at the job of organizing 
vhite-collar unions will strive to 
lake ever\ possible use of any 
ulvantage or talking point which 
iay result from the ending of 
IPA if Congress does not legislate 
hat agency back into existence. 

Always a popular subject for 
iewspapers and magazines, the 
“plight of the white-collar work- 
ris going to be widely discussed 
n the next few months, perhaps 
ven more than at any time since 
the end of the war. For this reason 
every emplover needs to study his 
own situation carefully and to be 
ertain he is fully informed on 
what workers are saying and 
thinking, and what they are being 
told. Unless he does, he may be 
confronted with union demands, 
with a high rate of turnover, or 
with difficulties in obtaining the 
type of white-collar worker he de- 
mands. In either case these fac- 
tors could conceivably be more 


costly than salary adjustments. 





In addition to salary adjust- 
ments, many companies have 
increased length of vacations, 
offered bonus plans, incentive 
pay, insurance, and old-age 
benefits. 


Watch for the second article on 
white-collar salaries, scheduled 
for the September issue. It will 
discuss these various plans com- 
panies have put into effect. 
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“Clear the desks 
for action, men!” 


Aye-aye, sir, keelhaul the binnacle and 
jettison the jetsam! Scuttle the clutter 
of your old-fashioned desks and chart a 
fresh course to convenience and effi- 
ciency... with truly modern desks that 
help you do more work with less time 
and effort. Send for that pilot with 
the know-how— 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.” 
This helpful and learned ‘Doctor of 
Offices’’ can show you quickly what 
a world of difference there is among 


desks . . . between the outdated, work 
trap type of desk and the streamlined, 
functional beauties Art Metal is making 
today. These are truly modern tools, 
to simplify and speed up work, and 
to decrease the worker's fatigue. Ask 
Mr. Expediter about them—and send 
for free folder showing a brand new 
idea in office furniture— Art Metal's 
Conference Desk! Consult him on 
your office problems. No charge; no 
obligation. Simply call your local 
Art Metal dealer or write Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#a subsidiary company 


BALTIMORE *® BOSTON ® CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI © DETROIT © HARTFORD 


LOS ANGELES °« NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH . WASHINGTON 





Art Natal 









ee Thtaie intense 
aps So 
— 


G'' © 
Usps 


Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 





SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS 
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LOST MME 


can't he replaced... 


ELECTRONIC INTER-COM 





Busy days...crowded hours 
.-.countless demands on 
your time! Let EXECUTONE 
conserve your energy —in- 
crease your capacity to get 
more work done faster! 


With EXECUTONE on your desk, you can 
confer with your associates, issue instructions, 
secure information as quickly as the thoughts 
come to you. No receivers...no dials! Just 
press a button—and talk! Instantly, clearly, 
your voice is carried to the person you want 
to reach. His words come back naturally and 
distinctly. It’s as easy and personal as ar 
across-the-desk conversation. 

EXECUTONE reduces inter-office traffic... 
frees your switchboard for important outside 
calls...speeds up production all along the 
line. The coupon below will bring you the 
whole story. 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
Over 90,000 guaranteed installations are 
your assurance of trouble-free performance 
and dependability. EXECUTONE Systems ar> 
individually engineered to your require- 
ments. Installed and serviced by factory- 
trained specialists in principal cities. 

a ° e 
Expandable from 2 to 100 stations 


including voice—paging and music. 


Lecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 


Mail Coupon for Further Information 


FACTORY 








EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. H-5 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y 

1 am interested in data on EXECUTONE. 

C Please send literature. 

[) Have representative call. No obligation. 


Name ccconciniaaia 





Firm — 





Address_ 








City - 








SHIPPING 
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Simplified Plan Aids Installment Buying 


(Continued from page 19) 


each month, date first payment is 


due, amount of each payment, 


also final payment, salesman’s 
name and order number. 

First of these 14 forms is a let- 
ter of acknowledgment to the cus- 
tomer explaining how the contract 
has been sect up in the home office 
and how remittances are to be 
made. This letter is sent to cus- 
tomers within 24 hours. 

The next form prepared is a 
ecard on which 


contract ledger 


payments are credited by the 
credit department and by the ae- 
counting department. 

Six to 12 notices beginning with 
the month on which the first pay- 
ment is due are then prepared 
from the Ditto master copy. Re- 
turn address envelopes are used for 
these due notices. These 31 o> by 6- 
inch envelopes have the name and 
address of the customer and the 
with the 
due date for payment, recorded on 
the inside of the flap. Monthly no- 
tices serve as automatic reminders 


amount due, together 


to customers when accounts are 
due and make it necessary only for 
the customer to enclose his pay- 
ment and mail the envelope. 
Information already recorded 
on these envelopes facilitates the 
work of the credit department and 
accounting department when pay- 
ment is received in filing and cred- 
iting to the proper account. Re- 
turn envelopes give the exact ac- 
count name as filed in the home 
office. Before this 
adopted, oftentimes checks were 


system was 
received in plain envelopes and 
signed, for by John 
Smith. In this case there was no 
way to identify the check with the 
correct account, because the ac- 
carried on the 


example, 


count might be 
books under the name of Broad- 
way Super Service. 

In preparing the records for a 
contract, envelopes are pulled from 
a vertical rack, where they are 
stacked according to months. This 


method enables a clerk to begn 


with the first month on which a 
pavment is due and quickly pul 
all printed, notice-due envelopes 
for consecutive months. 

After notices have been run off 
from the Ditto master copy, they 
are placed in a single envelope and 
filed alphabetically according t« 
pavment-due dates. This file index 
has numbers from 1 through 31 
Notices are placed in the file ac 
cording to numbers representing 
the days of the month accounts 
are due, so they can be pulled 
quickly and mailed 5 days prior t: 
the due date. Customers receiv: 
notices 2 to 3 days before payment 
is due. Notices for customers 01 
the west coast are mailed 10 days 
before payment is due. 

For example, all accounts du 
on December 15 would be filed un 
der number 10 in the notice index 
The first envelope for contracts i1 
this file would be pulled and mailed 
on December 10. 

Another feature of this systen 
is the flagging of past-due ac 
counts used on the contract ledg 
cards. Sun Electric has found that 
the closer the follow-up of past 
better = the 
Ledge: 
cards are numbered across the to) 
from 1 through 31 representing 
the days of the month. If an ac 
count is not paid within 5 days, 


due accounts, the 


chances for collection. 


yellow metal tag is placed 5 days 
after the due date on the ledge) 
card to flag this account. This in 
dicates that a yellow past-due no 
tice has been sent out. If collectio: 
is not made, the flag is moved u 
7 days indicating a form lett 
has been mailed. After this, dé 
linquent accounts receive the at 
tention of the credit manager. 
Effectiveness of this quick fol 
low-up system is indicated by col 
lection records. Of every 1,000 in 
stallment accounts, only about 1 
accounts a month require the at 
credit 


tention of the manage) 
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Takk telah 


You “Talk Turkey” 
Here —or Else 


T 168 Santa Clara Street in 
A San Jose, California, is a res- 
aurant in which the following sign 
proriinently displayed, “If You 
jon’t Like Turkey, 


ss 
ver. 


Dinner’s 


The sign means exactly what it 
avs, for aside from fruit pies, ice 
ream, coffee, and spaghetti, every- 
hing else sold in the restaurant is 
urkey. 

You may have a turkey pie for 
2+ cents. The specialty of the 
wuse is turkey pie, a tiny dab of 
rothy mashed potatoes, a small 
iscuit, a “salad” which is ground 
ip vegetables, and gravy. This 
sets you back 50 cents. Another 
special is turkey giblets; still an- 
ther is turkey and spaghetti, 
vhich also goes for 50 cents. 

Coffee sells for 
pies for 10 cents, and if you ask 


10 cents, fruit 


for a piece of pie a la mode there is 
i charge of an extra nickel for ice 
cream. Turkey salad is 35 cents. 

The restaurant seats approxi- 
mately 65 people and is open be- 
ween 11 
days only. It is plainly, but neatly 


a.m. and 7 p.m. week 
quipped ; the walls are white and 
verything seems spick-and-span. 
The turkey pies are baked in a big 
the of the 
taurant, but served from a kitchen 


oven near front res- 
in the rear. 


While 


tomers, waitresses spend their time 


not busy serving cus- 
setting up folding boxes in which 
es to take out are sold. Space 
inder the counter provides room 
for about 350 of these boxes at a 
From 800 to 900 of the 
turkey pies are sold daily it is 
claimed. The pies are called Mary 
A. Richardson Turkey Pies. A 


similar restaurant is in Pasadena. 


ime. 


There are many _ restaurants 
ovcr the country which specialize 
-~some in baked beans, others in 
hamburgers, or only a few items. 
So far as we know, this is the most 


highly specialized restaurant. 
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PORTAGRAPH gives you 


photo-copies of any record 
in your office. 


“ECONOMICALLY... 

Only a few pennies per print—and 
- PORTAGRAPH costs less than a Port- 
| able Typewriter. 


| SUMPLY... - 
| No previous experience needed— 
not even a darkroom. 


ACCURATELY... 

Everything on the original is on the 
photo-copy. Proofreading is elim- 
inated. 


ALL TYPES OF BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR ALL TYPES OF BUSINESS 









ANKER, manufacturer, engineer, 
B merc hant —_ yes; and educator, 
lawyer and accountant as well— 
find new uses for PORTAGRAPH daily. 
Why? Because PORTAGRAPH solves 
the copying problems of any busi- 
ness. Designed by photographic ex- 
perts, this compact, versatile con- 
tact printer is backed by Reming- 
ton Rand’s 70 years’ experience in 
improving office efficiency. Photo- 
copies made with PORTAGRAPH are 
permanent and accurate—can be 
produced quickly and easily. 

Let PORTAGRAPH provide this 
kind of copying service for you. Get 
the whole story—from your nearby 
Remington Rand office, or direct 
from the PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS 
DIVISION, Remington Rand, Inc., 
Room 1644, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. Call on us today. 


Reninglon Read 


t 
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Every month this department presents a roundup of helpful, brief news items from 
all over America on what is happening in office management and business adminis- 





tration. 


These capsule reports and interpretive news items are edited to keep 


the busy executive abreast of significant news and trends that are likely to play 
an important part in today’s business, when conditions are changing so rapidly 





TEEL office furniture is be- 

ginning to appear after being 
absent from the market for several 
vears. The new Brunswig Drug 
Company's warchouse and _ office 
will be furnished entirely in steel 

office furniture by Yawman and 
Erbe in its Neutra-Tone gray. 
Deliveries have been promised for 
late 1946. A story about this new 
building will appear in September 
AMERICAN BvstNeEss. 


* 


USINESS SHOWS are to be 

resumed this fall, after war 
discontinuation, Frank E. Tupper, 
who has been operating them since 
the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary, reports that the 
38th Annual Business Show will 
be held at Grand Central Palace, 
New York, September 30 through 
October 5, 1946. Practically every 
new office machine on the market 
will be on display here, with most 
of the older devices as well. Na- 
tional Office Management Associa- 
tion, and National Association of 
Cost Accountants will both con- 


duct forums. 


* 
EW CHAMPION speed writer 


is Miss Stella Pajunis who 
won the professional one-hour 
event, the amateur half-hour event, 
and the novice typewriting event 
at the 1946 official contest. Miss 
Pajunis typed 140 net words a 
minute on an Electromatic type- 
writer. Miss Margaret Hamma, 
former champion, was in the con- 
test but did not equal her record. 


+t 


FFICEK HELP remains on the 

critical list in many cities. 
Acute shortages of skilled stenog- 
raphers, typists, and machine 
operators of all kinds were noticed 
in leading west coast cities, with 
advertisements of wartime size of- 
fering all kinds of office jobs. Busi- 
ness may have to reconcile itself 
to these shortages for some time 
to come, and begin to do a more 
comprehensive job of training its 


own office workers. 


a 
ARTNELL CORPORATION, 


parent company of Dartnell 
Publications, Inc., publisher of 
AMERICAN BustneEss, is making a 
study of correspondence costs 
preparatory to issuing a compre- 
hensive report on the subject in 
about 60 days. Readers of this 
magazine who would like to co- 
operate in the preparation of this 
report are invited to correspond 
with William B. Johnson, editorial 
department, The Dartnell Cor- 
poration—-same address as_ this 


magazine. Johnson says every 
reader who cooperates in building 


this report will receive a free copy. 


* 
HOMAS J. CORALLO, office 


manager, Paul Hanson Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, says this in 
connection with an item which ap- 
peared in this section about office 
discipline: ““A weekly 10 per cent 
bonus is paid to each employee the 
first pay day of each month cov- 
ering the weeks of the previous 


month. If an employee is out ai 
number of days in one week, he 

she loses the bonus for that pa 
ticular week. If an employee 1 
ports for work and finds he or s 
cannot continue because of illnes 
no deduction is made. While th 
is an additional expense, it has c 
down absenteeism almost 75 jx 
cent and we feel it pays becau- 
our work is not interrupted 

slowed down because of people |» 


ing absent.” 


* 
ENERAL ELECTRIC repo: 


that faster starting of fluore- 
cent lights is possible when a nm 
water-repellent material, called 
DRI-FILM, is used as a coating 
or insulating film over the glas 
Tests have shown that the lamp- 
when coated with this film, op: 
ate satisfactorily even when th 
is 100 per cent relative humidit 
Information may be obtained fri 
G-E’s chemical department 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


* 
RUDENTIAL Insurance Co: 


pany of America has signed 
new contract with the United 0 
fice and Professional Workers 
America, CIO. The contract co 
ers the work of 14,000 industr 
insurance agents and calls for 
retirement plan which will cost | 
company 12 million dollars to s 
up, and 4 million dollars a y 
to maintain. This is the third ) 
newal of the contract with Pi 


dential. 
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OOD OFFICE furniture is 

getting the benefit of some of 
he top designers in the country 
ho have been engaged to bring 
it better executive desks. Gunn, 
icopold, Stow-Davis, and Com- 
ercial are four companies known 

have top designing talent at 
ork developing some improve- 
ents in executive desks. The 
ree-sided desks, shown in this 
igazine in our May issue, are 
oving popular in California. 
hey sell for slightly more than 
(00 and more than 200 have been 
stalled in Oakland, Califofnia, 
one in the last few months. 


OMMERCIAL CONTROLS 
has Just completed organization 
Commercial Controls Canada 
td. Charles R. Ogsbury, presi- 
ut of Commercial Controls, will 
so be president of the Canadian 
mpany. The company will han- 
le complete mailing room equip- 
ent, including omni-denomination 
uetered mail systems, Endorso- 
vraph check endorsing machines, 
ind Ticketograph pay and _ pro- 
duction control systems. The com- 
pany will distribute its products 
through field offices situated at 
strategic points throughout the 
Dominion. 


* 


XPENSE CHECKING of 

salesmen’s reports is a job some 
office managers must assume. The 
skyrocketing costs of traveling are 
causing some worries in many of- 
tices. There can be no doubt that 
some salesmen are going strong on 
xpenses today, but many of them 
ire trying desperately to keep ex- 
penses down to a reasonable point. 
Travel costs are far higher than 
ever before; food costs seem es- 
pecially high almost everywhere. 
\merican Management Associa- 
tion recently reported that ex- 
penses are divided as_ follows: 
lravel, 43 per cent ; hotels, 14 per 


cent; meals, 18 per cent; miscel- | 


aneous, 11 per cent. 
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1 KNOW WHAT 
THE BOSS WILL THINK 
OF THIS FIRM...50 
YEARS BEHIND 
THE TIMES! 


HAVE YOU A 


HORSE AND BUGGY 


LETTERHEAD? 


what first impression your letterhead 
would make on you. Maybe you’ve just taken 
it for granted too long. But it leaves some 
kind of impression—good or bad—on every 
business call it makes for you. 

Hammermill’s idea-book,‘*Your Next Letter- 
head,” gives you a professional standard by 
which you can appraise your letterhead, decide 
whether it should be improved, or redesigned 
entirely. Concisely, it lists the essentials of 
modern letterhead design. Then it reproduces 
26 examples of good arrangements of type, 
emblems, trade marks, etc. A genuine “show 
how”’ book. Just send the coupon. 


AYBE it’s time to ask yourself honestly 





SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


With it we'll imelude a free sample 
book showing the wide color range 
of the new Hammermill Bond—pa- 
per that provides the right quality 
for your letterhead at moderate cost. 


elsl Sigel mea.) 3 WATERMARK --- iT IS HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—a copy of “Your Next 
sample book of the NEW Hammermill Bond. 


Name... . 


Position 


Letterhead” and include a 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 
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There is more to any sound program of public and industrial relations than press 
releases according to Paul Garrett, vice president, General Motors Corporation, who 
says: ‘‘Any policy bearing on the public relations aspects of management is threaded 
through everything the company does, just as any policy bearing on its engineer- 
ing, its distribution, or its finances runs through all phasey of the organization 








That’s just what we asked our Public Re- 


lations Staff—How did Johns-Manville get a 
news desk? Why don't you fellows go into nice, 
quiet, conservative business offices and draft 
some inspired public relations statements? 

Well, here's their story! 

Starting with V-E Day and particularly after 
V-) Day last year, the old concepts of how a 
press relations staff functions began to undergo 
a marked change. For every news item they sent 
ut to the press they received ten requests for 
nformation, technical data or pictures. Soon 
there was a welcome flood of questions from 
magazines, weekly newspapers, Sunday Suppie- 
ments, small dailies, large dailies, wire services, 
radio networks and trade and technical publica- 
tions. And the flood is continuing. 

Questions such as—What about post war 
housing? How is J-M meeting demands for in- 
dustrial materials needed for reconversion? What 
about new products? Any plans for expansion? 
Will your company undertake any new financing? 
What about strikes? How is price control affect- 
ing production? Ete. 


There are other questions, too. Questions 
about details of the production, use, and sale of 
J-M's 1,200 products, or about specific events 
or developments at one or more of its 16 factories 
and mines or its 80 sales offices. 

So—they soon convinced us that the or- 
dinary business concept of handling inquiries was 
tar trom adequate to supply the special require- 
ments of the press—and, since our press rela- 
tions staff are a group with practical newspaper 
experience, they reverted to type, and the next 
thing we knew, had set up a requiar news desk. 

They tell us the system is working and that 
from now on, a news desk will have to be a 
reguiar fixture at J-M. So, if there's any special 
intormation, illustrations, technical data or other 
research assistance on which you think J-M can 
be of help to your publication, write, phone or 
wire to our Public Relations Department.”* 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
22 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
LExington 2-7600 


* Or make your request 
to the nearest J-M 
Sales Office or Factory 


Double-Barreled News Release 
Is Good Public Relations 


How to get a good public 
relations story and at the same 
time create for yourself a self- 
starting source for more of the 
same, is demonstrated by 
Johns-Manville’s inspired re- 
lease shown above. 

The service it volunteers, that 
of supplying public demand for 
specialized information in_ its 
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field, represents a constructive 
type of public relations. As ar- 
ticles in AmericAN Business 
have stressed repeatedly, good 
public relations begins with 
public service. 

The type of information the 
J-M public relations depart- 
ment is prepared to supply is 
informative, timely, and news- 


New Ways to Boost 
Reader Interest 


In personalizing employee 
publications, the aim is color 
will read. 


result is 


people 
the 
tired 


something 
Unfortunately, 
often only a 
spired trip over the same old 


and unin- 


heavy-handed 


baby pictures, 
kidding, and “cheese-cake. 

Something different is repre- 

the “Photoquiz,” 
part below. It ap- 
Libby, MeNeill & 
The 


Scanner, and capitalizes on the 


sented — by 
shown in 
pears in 
Libby’s company paper, 
current craze for question and 
inswer stunts. 

Fight pictures of employees 





1. Mary 


Lopez (Molokai) ex- 


hibits one of Hawaii's many 
varieties of: 
(a) Hibiscus (c) Poppy 


(b) Orchid (d) Anthurium 


far-flu 
used to ill 


from the company’s 


organization are 
trate the questions. It is a w 
of satisfying 
erest in seeing themselves, 


employees’ 


someone they know, in the pu 
lic eve. Questions are carefu 
chosen and provocative, indica 
not serve 


ing they do mers 


as an excuse to publish 
picture of another employee 
Another 
ment is a 
quiring-reporter” 
which questions asked by 
Libby 


by various 


interesting develo 
variation of the “ 
columns, 

discuss 


reporter are 


employees — wh 
pictures appear. Both ideas 

adaptable to other large cor 
panies with the problem of px 
material for 


Lrot 


sonalizing 


of widely scattered emplove: 





of Marjrie 
dress 


2, The 


Fischer's 


pattern 
(Chicago ) 

known as: 

(a) Polkadot (c) Plaid 

(b) Paisley (d) Bull’s-eye 





worthy. Itemizing it serves as 
a gentle prod—an idea gen- 
erator—for potential patrons of 
the service. However, the real 


touch of near genius lies in ‘he 
fact that the whole thing 5 
wrapped up and presented «> 4 
public relations story. 
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Bothered Employees 
Set New Homes 


Vhile Washington — bickers, 
ft & Company is quietly 
ting red tape and putting 


im behind an effective hous- 
program of its own. 
ast year the company 
ed to organize efforts on be- 
f of its employees on a cen 
ized An alJl-out cam- 
un was launched in Decem- 
with bulletins to employees 
jaining objectives of the 
vwram and soliciting their 
in locating available hous- 
units. Since then, the cam- 
been promoted by 


de- 


basis. 


vn has 
ries and posters, such as the 
below, in The Swift Arrow. 
ull weight of the company | 

been thrown behind the 
vram. A full-time supervisor 


harge of the program re- 
ins in constant touch with 
rly 100 real-estate manage 


nt firms. They are reminded 
he time to come when com- 
iv assistance in filling their 
perties will be desirable. 
in areas other than Chicago, 
swift has contacted other com- 
lies, offering to trade _ resi- 
ences of transferred workers. 
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~ Borrow when you need to. 
Control your money affairs. 


Benetit By Saving the Credit Union Way 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION SEE 


cAsUne 





So effectively has the cam- 


paign been directed that the 
company receives unsolicited 
aid from unexpected sources. 


Between excellent employee co- 
operation and the assistance of 
real-estate tough 
problem is being solved. 


agencies, a 





It's Mighty 


Tough ... 





It’s mighty teugh to be a kid without « home 


ter the end ot 


the war we thought we could all be together again ina house orapart- 


ment of our own. 
even live together. 
stay there. 


I want « place to live 


gether under the same roof, where we can call it ‘“‘home.” 


But here we are, and Mom and Pop and | exn't 


It makes a big lump come into my throat and 


Somewhere where the family can get to- 


The prob- 


lem may seem small to other folks but it’s a great big one to me. 


Herbert W. Thompson is trying to help Pop find a place for us to 


live. If you know of an apartment or a house, please call him in the 
Industrial Relations Department, Extension 2270, because, gee, it’s 


tough to be a kid without a home 
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REDIT UNION 


~~ Budget your finances. 
Build up a savings account. 


—— are wou 





The.. 
CREDIT UNION 


heips straighten out money tangles 
for its bers by king them 
timely loans. WHY NOT JOIN? 





FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION SEE 


LOCATION OF GPrict 


iScation OF Grice 


is oo 


Western Cartridge Campaigns to 
Protect Workers’ Savings 


John Q. Publie is sitting on 


the fattest nest egg in his 
career. Loan companies, sing 
ing their siren song “every 


hour on the hour” from Chica 


vo’s radio stations, have 


some 
vigorous competition. 
\lton-Wood 


companies ire 


In the nearby 


river area, 17 


united in an aggressive drive 
to save the earnings of their 
workers from high interest 


rates charged by commercial 


loan agencies, and the high cost 


of installment buying. 


Some of them are big com 
panies, like Shell Oil and 


Owens-Illinois Glass companies 


others smaller. Therefore, 


cost of newspaper advertising, 
which energetically boosts com 
pany credit unions, is prorated, 

Western 


pany’s campaign 


Cartridge Com 
is typical of 
efforts. Two of 
the effective posters which ap- 


its individual 


pear in strategie spots about 
the plant are reproduced above 
the 
lined in the plant publication, 
The 


credit 


Objectives of drive out 


Westerner, stress 
which will enable work 
ers to buy the things they want 


easy 


or to meet emergencies without 


sacrificing savings in govern- 


ment bonds. 

Treasurer of the Credit 
Union, George Burnett, points 
out: “If savings are preserved 
they can constitute a backlog 
of security for American work 
ers against loss of earning 
power from... any cause.” 


Evidently workers are im- 


pressed. Since the beginning ot 
the campaign officials at West 
ern Cartridge report loans have 
increased 43 per cent, and sav 
ings have been steadily increas 
ing for some time 


Telling Workers the 
End of the Story 


Production goes up and costs 
drop when employees are sold 
on the importance of the thing 
they make. War records proved 
this. 

But what about the product 
that is principally interesting 
in its end use? The yarns and 
staple fiber made by American 


Viscose Corporation must go 


through at least three manu 


facturing processes before they 


emerge as consumer products. 
Yet employees frequently ask, 
“What happens to the rayon 


we make?” 

That the title of a 
booklet which demonstrates, 
principally by illustration, the 
importance of rayon in satisfy- 
the wants of millions of 
people throughout America. It 
is an example of end use in- 
terestingly dramatized and ef- 
fectively answers the questions 


became 


ing 


of employees. 

The booklet is being mailed 
to homes of the company’s 
21,000 workers and will be used 
throughout the corporation’s 
seven plants in indoctrinating 
new employees. 
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Every item in this department is based on the how-to-do-it formula of reportince 
on new and effective methods that have proved successful in improving the routine 
work of business. Although these items are concise case histories of what is beinc 
done in specific lines of business, they are all selected and edited with the thought 
of their adaptability and usefulness in solving a wide variety of business problems 











Shown here is the TelAutograph Transceiver used in the mail and records depart- 
ment of the New York regional office of the Veterans Administration. This sys- 
tem of office communication enables the contact department to requisition 
case files on individual veterans in 2 minutes from the alphabetical file section 





1. Intercom System to 
Speed Record-Keeping 


WITH more than a half-million records 
on file, workers in the regional Veterans 
Administration in New York City can 
usually find any man’s folder in as 
little time as 2 minutes, although the 
average time required is between 5 and 
10 minutes. 

Use of an elaborate squad system of 
couriers, and TelAutograph communica- 
tion from floor to floor help the mail 
and records division cut the time re- 
quired for looking up records to a mini- 
mum, according to A. B. Kelly, assistant 
to the manager of the office. 

This office looks after veterans’ affairs 
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for ex-servicemen in greater New York 
and six surrounding counties. There are 
about 400,000 folders in the files, in- 
cluding 45,000 for veterans of World 
War I. These records are for veterans 
who have asked assistance in education, 
loans, medical aid, and pensions. An 
efficient filing system is essential. The 
contact department on the first floor as 
well as the mail and records alphabetical 
file on the third floor use TelAutographs 
to write and receive messages to speed 
requisitioning of case files. 

In addition, there is a pending file 
with 1,500,000 names of servicemen dis- 
charged in the metropolitan area who 
might apply for help. As more men are 


discharged, both lists are steadily in- 


creasing. This veterans’ regional head 
quarters handles between 3,000 and 6,001 
calls daily. 

Card index files keep track of folder: 
telling in just what office they are, i 
case someone else needs to consult then 


2. Two-Way Radiophone 
Used for Pick-Up Service 


THE Willett Company, Chicago contrac 
tor to United Air Lines for the pick-u 
and delivery of air freight, has installe: 
two-way Radiophone communication i 
six of its trucks. 

When a shipper has freight to go b 
air, he calls United. It, in turn, phone 
the Willett dispatcher. Within a minut 
he is in communication with the ai 
freight truck driver. The driver’s itir 
erary is rerouted to pick up the shiy 
ment, and within a few minutes it i 
en route to the airport. 

Previously the dispatcher had to chee! 
the driver’s schedule, then telephone hi 
next stop and leave word for the drive 
to call. 

Mobile Radiophones on trucks, whic! 
are miniature broadcasting and recei\ 
ing stations, have operated successfull 
at a range of 15 miles. They use a fre 
quency out of tuning range of conver 
tional short-wave radio sets to insur« 
maximum reliability. 

United officials expect the Radiophon: 
system for air freight pick-up to be ex 
tended to other cities along the con 
pany’s coast-to-coast system. 


3. Adequate Parking Vital 
To Retail Sales 


ADEQUATE parking facilities and goo: 
transportation are important factors 
the success of large retail stores accor 
ing to results of a recent survey. Th 
series of field researches was conducte 
during the past year by the Johns 
System, Chicago customer research co! 
sultants. 

Thousands of shoppers indicated tha 
when compelled to do much buying awa 
from their home communities, they avoi 
cities where inadequate parking facilitic 
and poor transportation prevail. 
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In one community in the Chicago area, 
me research revealed that 80 per cent of 
he shoppers interviewed expressed a 
preference for buying in certain cities. 
rhey now avoid them either because they 
ick parking space or have poor trans- 
yortation facilities. 


4. United-Rexall Adopts 
Plan to Aid Retailers 


JUSTIN W. DART, president, United- 
Rexall Drug Company, recently an- 
jounced a new operating plan designed 
» aid small independent businessmen 
ufiliated with the company. 
United-Rexall sells its products 
hrough a partnership agreement with 
0,000 independent druggists. Under the 
art plan, every independent will be put 
n a position to share the same advan- 
iges company-owned chains enjoy. 

The néw Rexall plan puts independent 
stores on a common footing with the 
‘ompany-owned chains. This has been 
nade possible by the unification of 
United-Rexall’s headquarters so the re- 
sources, experience, and purchasing 
vwer of all Rexall organizations are 
eamed up behind every retail unit in 
he Rexall system. For this purpose 
here is a central buying department, 
nerchandising department, advertising 
lepartment, employee training depart- 
nent, construction and engineering de- 
artment. Financing of expansion pro- 
srams of independent druggists is ar- 
ranged by United-Rexall, but done by 
uitside financial agencies. 


5. Bendix Uses Movies 
For Demonstrations 


\S PART of its new retail merchandis- 
ing program, movie shorts made in Hol- 
vwood are being offered to its dealers 
1y Bendix Home Appliances, Ine. 

\ series of 13 films, each 60 feet long 
ind carrying the dealer’s signature, was 
produced by United Film Service in 
collaboration with Walter J. Daily, ad- 
ertising and promotion director for 
Bendix. An MGM cameraman did the 
filming. 

Packed into each film is an action- 
tilled episode emphasizing the advantages 
of Bendix automatic washing machines. 
Dealers will hold special showing of these 
pictures as a tie-in with local merchan- 
lising programs and demonstrations. 


6. Monsanto Uses Central 
Blueprinting Department 


\LL DRAWINGS made by the several 
lrafting departments of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company of St. Louis are blue- 
yrinted on an Ozalid machine in the cen- 
ralized office service department. This 
system encourages economy and serves 
1s a clearing house for scheduling all 
ueprint work done by separate depart- 
nents of the company. This system 
ivoids peak loads and makes it possible 
to plan work in advance. 
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This 24-page booklet on Post- 






index Production Control Rec- 
ords is just off the press. It 
illustrates and describes in 
detail seven Postindex forms 
widely used in the Production 
Departments of leading indus- 


tries. Any Production Execu- ; 
J Thats What You Get With 


POSTINDEX RECORDS 


tive will find this booklet in- 
teresting. You may find a 
record illustrated which will 
greatly simplify and expedite some operation in your own department. 
In addition to the records illustrated, the Postindex Library of Forms 
contains more than 20,000 forms for all types of business and industry. 
Any of these records are available to you. 

Three other new booklets describing how Postindex saves time, labor 
and trouble in record-keeping are now available: “A Command Post for 
Sales Commanders” for Sales Managers; “Personnel Records” for Person- 
nel Managers and “The Postindex System of Purchase Control” for Pur- 
chasing Directors. Any of these booklets will be sent on request. There 


is no obligation. Address Postindex Company, Dept. B, Jamestown, N. Y. 


POSTINDEX  yde* 
aint FILES 


Manufactured by 


POSTINDEX COMPANY 


Division of ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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With the return of plentiful merchandise and keener competition, the need for 
time- and cost-saving equipment and new systems will be greater. Follow the 
reports in this department each month for the latest developments in office equip- 
ment and machines. You may find many of them will be particularly suited tc 
your business in speeding office production, and doing a better job at less cost 








Snap-Apart Carbons 
Speed Typing 


WATTSPEED Copysets, made by Al- 
fred Allen Watts Company, Inc., are 
carbon paper and copy sheets assembled 
in one unit, ready for use. Simply insert 
Copyset with the letterhead into the type- 
writer, type in the usual manner, then 
snap out the copies, and it is ready for 
the next letter. There is no need to handle 
carbons. It comes in three styles: The 
l-copy style, each set good for 6 letters, 
1 copy of each; 2-copy style, each set 
good for 3 letters with 2 copies; 3-copy 
style, good for 2 letters with 3 copies. 
They are available in white, canary, or 
combinations. 


Gathering Rack Saves 
Collating Time 


THE NEW Evans Gathering Rack re- 
duces time required for collating ma- 
terial by having every sheet within easy 
grasp of the standing or sitting operator. 
It is made of all aluminum in two styles. 
The desk model, shown at right, sets on 
its own stand or desk. It comes in 12- 
shelf and 18-shelf sizes, each shelf hold- 
ing 500 sheets. The table model has no 
stand, comes in both sizes. For large 
gatherings, two or more units may be 
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used together; for small gatherings, 
sheets can be angled alternately in sets. 
Further information may be obtained 
from Evans Specialty Company. 


Office Stand Adjusts 
To Any Position 


THE KARLO modern office machine 
stand is an individual portable unit ad- 
justable to the position most convenient 
for the operator. It adjusts from 26 
inches to any height up to 38 inches; a 
thumb wheel locks it at the desired 
height. The stand uses approximately 
the amount of space needed to accom- 
modate the outside dimensions of the 
machine it supports. The pedestal is 
metal, finished in black, green, brown, 
or maroon wrinkle enamel. Wood tops 
are walnut, mahogany, or oak. Other 
models, not shown, made by Karl Manu- 
facturing Company, have side shelves 
and sliding baseboards to provide space 
for papers, ledgers, notebooks, etc. 
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Intercom Units for 
Heavy-Duty Uses 


XNECUTONE, INC., recently intro- 
duced the new industrial type intercom 
staff stations for remote and privacy 
peration. They are specially constructed 
'r rugged wear, and designed for com- 
unication problems in shipping and 
ceiving platforms, foundries, refrig- 
rated rooms, or any place where they 
ill be exposed to rough usage. Users 
in receive calls and reply from dis- 
inces of 20 feet. Also new is Execu- 
me’s Model C-18, a combined call-back 
nd sound reproducer unit for use with 
igh-noise level coverage industrial com- 
unication systems. Amplified paging 
lls are reproduced by trumpet speak- 
8, clearly and distinctly. 
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Turned-Page Holder 
Aids Copying Work 


DESIGNED for use with its Copy- 
holder, Copy-Right Manufacturing Cor- 
poration developed the Turned-Page 
Holder. From 20 to 30 sheets may be 
placed in the Copyholder at one time. 
As each page is copied, the operator lifts 
the Turned-Page Holder, curls the com- 
pleted sheet over the top of the Copy- 
holder, and the arm—actuated by a 
spring hinge—presses down the turned 
pages. It is especially useful when copy 
ing pages from bound manuscripts. 


New Tool to Keep 
Type Clean 


THE NEW Dee-R-Tee, dry rubber tool, 
helps keep typewriter type shiny, clean, 
and free from accumulations of ink. No 


fluid is necessary. Simply brush the type 
daily with Dee-R-Tee which is covered 
with a blotting rubber. Available from 
the inventor, Walter H. Lowston. 





|| LAMBERT 
AIRPORT 


This site adjoins the St. Louis 
Municipal Airport and the 
Wabash Railroad right-of-way 

exclusively served by the 
Wabash and within the St. 
Louis switching limits. It ad- 
joins property recently acquir- 
ed for an $8,000,000 automo- 
bile assembly plant ... just 
16 miles from St. Louis Union 
Station. 


We will be glad to furnish 
full particulars concerning this 
or any other site in the vast 
Heart of America area that the 
Wabash serves. Call or write: 
H. H. MelIntyre, Industrial 
Avent, Wabash Railroad Co., 
Room 1448-A Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. 
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RAILROAD 


Serving the HEART of America! 
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COMMERCIAL FORMS 
AND SYSTEMS 























An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world’s largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
@ BUSINESS MACHINE FORMS 
@ PAYROLL CHECKS and SYSTEMS 










ve Advertising 
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Forms of every | 
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_ REYNOLDS 


COMPANY * DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 


SALES OFFICES IN 
MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Ensiness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





861. POSTINDEX PURCHASE CON- 
TROL. “At your fingertips” is a literal 
description of the action of Postindex 
visible filing units. Special record forms 
planned for the individual user are de- 
signed to make accuracy the ruling habit 
in offices and also an easy matter. This 
16-page booklet, plentifully illustrated, 
details the various types and uses of the 
purchase control index system which sup- 
plies at a glance the information neces- 
sary to keep the purchasing department 
running like clockwork. 


* * * 


862. DIEBOLD LINE BROCHURE. 
With the complex and infinite variety of 
records and office procedures in use to- 
day, one medicine will not cure all ills. 
Diebold’s methods of record control all 
vary sufficiently to provide specific re- 
sults in the most economical manner for 
requirement. New 
pre- 


each custom-made 
methods and expanded lines are 
sented in this 16-page booklet covering 
the complete line of progressive manage- 
ment equipment. 


+ * * 


863. A CASE STUDY IN DETERMIN- 
ING EMPLOYEE MORALE. A prac- 
tical plan to enable management to see 
itself through the workers’ eyes is out- 
lined in the booklet by Benge Associates. 
Forms, procedures, and interpretation 
of results are explained in detail. It is a 
development in a new field to help ben- 
interested in locating 
improving 


efit management 
potential trouble 
employee morale. 


spots and 


+ * . 


864. INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 
SYSTEMS. New ideas and some older 
ones which have proved their worth in 
cutting corners appear in International 
Tag & Salesbook Company’s new pam- 
phlet. Forms illustrated are created for 
purchasing, billing, production, stock- 
keeping, receiving, accounts payable and 
receivable, and shipping. A companion 
leaflet describes the advantages and pro- 
cedures of International Copiset—One 
Writing Accounts Receivable Method— 
which eliminates much paper work. 


865. BEAUTY BEGINS WITH POs 
TURE. The chair in which 8 busines 
hours are spent is habit forming. TI 
Harter Corporation is an exponent o 
proper seating for both efficiency an 
beauty. Its booklet tells about thes 
specially designed posture chairs whic 
can be adjusted to fit every individu 
by means of simple hand controls. 


* * * 


866. ACME SLIDEX. In Acme’s sli 
rule visible index are incorporated tl 
logarithmic scales of the slide rule, 
simplified that no experience is needs 
to maintain the record. Illustrating ho 
Slidex automatically translates sales ar 
inventory control figures into facts, th 
leaflet is offered by Acme  Visib 
Records, Inc. 
* 7 * 


867. ADVERTISING RATE AN 
DATA GUIDE. Newly published, th 
2Iist annual edition lists rates, circul 
tion, closing and issuance dates for a 
vertising in general, farm, mail-order ar 
direct-selling magazines. It also give 
newspaper display in cities of 250,01 
tabulation of con 
plete classified ad information on 
leading newspapers. Radio time rat 
and wattage of large stations and ovrir 
cipal networks are included. 


population and a 


+ . +. 


868. WHAT ARE PLASTICS? In 
factual, condensed form, the history ar 
characteristics of the varied plasti 
family are outlined in General Electric’. 
12-page booklet. Particularly intefestin. 
is its candid evaluation of plastics v« 
sus light metals; the possibilities ar 
limitations of future a 
plications of various types. 


present and 


* na a 


869. TOOLS OF BUSINESS. A_ nn 
postwar label catalog by Ever Rea 
Label Corporation practic 
planning and merchandising aids, key: 
to the varied requirements of busine 
Thirty-two colorful pages present ma 
new and versatile label ideas created 


contains 


generate smoother functioning of off 
to factory and shipping procedures 


. 


8610. MATERIAL HANDLING 
HANDBOOK. Four sections in the te 
of this book by the Electric Industr 
Truck Association give a detailed di- 
cussion of the place material handling 
has in industrial management; a cor- 
plete description of truck handling s 
tems and their comparative costs, dirs 
methods for organizing 
material handling systems. It has 56 
pages, illustrated with pictures, 
grams, and graphs to make it a valua 
addition to the businessman’s library 


and indirect; 


+ . * 


8611. YOUR SALES PLANS. WI! 
competition resumes its normal keenn¢ 
fresh ideas which open doors, stimula ‘e 
sales forces, and make friends will 
useful. Autopoint Company, maker °f 
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utomatic pencils, gives some tips on 
ow to do it and also introduces new 
roducts, materials, and designs in this 
i-page catalog. 


* * * 


12. THE MODERN WAY TO 
SOLVE BUSINESS PROBLEMS. 
eorge Fry & Associates, management 
gineers, specializes in those phases of 
inagement relating to the determina- 
m of policy, organization structure, 
rocedures, and to the installation of 
ethods and controls. This brochure 
mmarizes the types of business and 
‘eas in which it is qualified to serve, 
d the nature of its client relationships. 


° 7 7 


13. AIR CONDITIONING FOR 
({ULTI-ROOM BUILDING. In the re- 
bilitation of old structures and in the 
ilding of new, air conditioning is im- 
rtant in postwar architecture. This 
page booklet contains photographs of 
iny famous buildings to illustrate Car- 


er Corporation’s 5 systems. Drawings 


ow architectural details of installation. 
* * = 


iit. MANPOWER. What manpower is 
d how it can be developed, is the 
eme of this booklet by The Sheldon 
irganization. Of interest to employers 
o desire to assist workers in self- 
velopment. 


equests for these booklets may be sent 
vither direct to the company, or check 
i number below, clip and attach your 
~mpany letterhead and mail to the 
/;ditor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
vood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


S61. Postindex Company, Jamestown, 
New York. 

862. Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio. 

563. Benge Associates, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 

864. International Tag & Salesbook Co., 
319 N. Whipple, Chicago 12. 

365. Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Mich. 

866. Aeme Visible Records, Inc., 122 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

S67. E. H. Brown Advertising Agency, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 

568. General Electric Company, 1 Plas- 
tics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 

569. Ever Ready Label Corp., 141 E. 
25th St., New York. 

5610. Electric Industrial Truck Associa- 
tion, 208 S. La Salle, Chicago 4. 

‘Ll. Autopoint Company, 1801 Foster 
Ave., Chicago 40. 

‘O12. George Fry & Associates, 135 S. 
La Salle, Chicago. 

“13. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 
New York. 


‘614. The Sheldon Organization, 36 S. 
State St., Chicago 3. 
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ACOUSTORS STOP 


Sizes and Models for all posting, 
billing, bookkeeping machines. 









That 
UNNECESSARY 
Noise! 


@ Cut that harsh metallic sound. 


@ Reduce machine noise by 
50% or more. 


@ Give ideal, vibration-free fluo- 
rescent light. 


@ Ease the strain on ears, eyes 
and nerves. 


@ Provide semi-office privacy. 


@ Prevent unnecessary distrac- 
tions. 


@ Make for less fatigue. 
@ Improve working conditions. 


@ Promote increased efficiency 
and accuracy. 


@ Benefit the operators and 
others in office. 


@ Pay for themselves in many 
ways. 


In daily use in ever-increasing numbers, in 
thousands of commercial offices and banks. 


THE ACOUSTOR COMPANY 
36 Pyatt St., Youngstown, Ohio 











Send for Your Free Copy 
of This Catalog of Business 
Books and Services 





The new Dartnell 46-page catalog can 
be of real help to you because it lists 
so many business books, services, train- 
ing films, and reports on today’s busi- 
ness problems. Send for your copy 


today—it’s complimentary! 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ill. 




















mae SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax peper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidental records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All re- 
volving parts are covered. Instantly 
adjustable. Shreds \%" to %”. De- ~< 
signed for continuous and trouble- 
free service. 











WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 


shredded to your specification 
and returned, Without Obligation 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 

















PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS / ? 
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Job Evaluation 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 


Oo -= 





HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 











Office Quiet — Better Hearing 
““Hush-A-Phone”’ 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 

board and Dictating Machines 
A Unique Gift 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 


43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 











AN EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE 
WITHOUT EMPLOYEE 
MAGAZINE HEADACHES 


© No full time editor required 

® No editorial work necessary 

® No production headaches 

© No cuts to buy or printing to do 


If you have always wanted an em- 
ployee magazine of your own, as 
an aid to increased production, as 
an aid to employee morale... as 
a means of holding your organiza- 
tion together—this is the answer... 


Let N.R.B. edit and print your magazine 
for you at an astonishingly Jow cost. 
® * 


N.R.B. is the world’s largest producer 
of employee magazines. 
* 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE 

INFORMATION TODAY 
The National Research Bureau, Inc. 
National Research Building 
415 North Dearborn St., Dept. ME 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
I may be interested in your employee mag- 


azine plan. Write me about it—without 
obligation on my part. 

Name : iste acanetesinaiid 
Position ee sniieanaiy 
Company ; - 

Street... samp ceslcaetaetinceashai sieieiealsiaeinsapai 


City... Zone State__._.._. 











a TTACH TO COMPANY LETTERHEAD = 
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POSTWAR ‘TAXATION AND ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRESS. By Harold M. 
Groves. Almost every thoughtful investi- 
gator who has attempted to chart some 
sort of a policy for postwar business 
progress has run into the stone barrier 
of taxation. Economists, business leaders, 
financiers, and businessmen almost  in- 
variably conclude from any study of 
future business development in this 
country that we must have a_ more 
rational system of taxation. As_ taxes 
are now administered, the holders of vast 
stores of wealth are favored, and the 
growing business, the rising executive, 
the small business operations are all 
penalized. Case after case can be cited 
to show that big business was able to 
buy up small business because of the 
tax situation. Other cases can be shown 
where valuable small businesses were 
hampered in growth because of the way 
taxes are siphoned to the government 
when it would be better for all con- 
cerned if these small businesses could 
have put a larger portion of earnings 
into expansion. 

Harold M. Groves, professor of eco- 
nomics at University of Wisconsin, was 
engaged by the Committee for Economic 
Development to prepare this work on 
taxation. He has come up with a sound 
analysis of the government’s need for tax 
money, and the ways in which this money 
may be collected with the least damage 
to employment and prosperity. He sug- 
gests a personal income tax, with a 
broad base, and an adequate standard 
rate as the main source of revenue. He 
would eliminate tax exempt government 
securities, tax all capital gains, and allow 
deductions for capital losses. Also, he 
would allow some form of averaging in- 
comes over several years to determine 
tax liability. 

On corporate income taxes he recom- 
mends integration with personal income 
taxes to eliminate the double levy on 
corporation profits distributed as divi- 
dends. He believes that new, small en- 
terprises should not be taxed on undis- 
tributed earnings during the first 5 
vears; and risk-taking investment should 
he encouraged, by permitting a carry- 
over of business losses, probably by a 
6-year averaging provision. He is op- 
posed to consumption taxes except on a 
few items such as liquor, tobacco, and 
perhaps gasoline. He suggests a reduc- 
tion in taxes for the upper-middle 
brackets, say from $20,000 to $100,000, 
because this earning bracket is produe- 
tive of much equity capital. 

One need only glance at the news 
columns today to note how many small 
businesses are being taken over by the 
great national giants, and to realize our 
tax laws are definitely favorable to the 
giants, unfavorable to small companies. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. $4.50. 








Payroll 
Calculators 


Immediate Delivery 





Operates 
The Other 
Writes 


Why work out the same 
answer over and over again $ 











QUICK AS A FLASH! 


With a MEILICKE you do not build 
answers—you merely read them. Your 
left hand tips the proper rate card, a 
certified answer is then before you. No 
need of working over again—the an- 
swers have already been verified. 


U PRE-CALCULATED 
S@ VERIFIED ANSWERS 


A MEILICKE, with its 400,000 answers 
if printed on one chart, would cover a 
huge clumsy drum 17 feet long and 
8 feet in circumference. Our compact 
upright, ““Hinged Card Form” covers 
only 8x10 inches on your desk, and any 
answer is instantly available. Tabs and 
answers are decimally arranged. 


TIMESAVER 
The MEILICKE saves from 40 to 70 per 


cent in time over all other machines 
devices or methods. Hundreds of users 
say so. Shows verified OAB Tax and 
the 1946 withholding tax—turnished in 
weekly, bi-weekly, semi-monthly and 
monthly basis. Regular, overtime and 
total pay in 1/4 or 1/10 hour basis. 


SEND FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3458-60 NO. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
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Steel Guide Tabs 
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Unbreakable spring Jaws 
amp them firmly to cards but 
ermit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

arent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
tnsertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
? Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
vaid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Now filling orders promptly 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 

76,450 used by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 395, Exeter, Nebr. 


Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 












Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 





Labels—All Kinds 





LOW PRICES - QUICK SERVICE - HIGH QUALITY 


one or UNGUMMED 
PE qm ENGRAVED oe ROLL eee 


1LABEL 
Yo SERVICE 


3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA., PA. 


ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 











For bulletins to salesmen, 
sales letters, collection let- 
ters, special letters to cus- 


tomers, and dramatized mail- 
all kinds. 200 ideas 
and 200 colorfully illustrated 


letterhead samples 


‘i 
ings of 


you can 
costing over $10,000. 
Yours for $3.00. Sent on ap- 


proval. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. » Chicago 40, lil. 


use, 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500—$25,000 


This thoroughly organized confidential ser- 
vice of 36 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for supervisory, technical and execu- 
tive positions of the caliber indicated. Re 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bldg., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y 





EXECUTIVES—85,000—825,000 CALIBER 
Through our nationwide Service we negotiate 
for the better positions with well-established 
companies in all industries. Your personal re- 


quirements met by individual procedures. Strict 
confidence assured. Details on request. 
JEPSON EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL AND 


RESEARCH SERVICE, 


g 570 Land Bank Blde., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





Branch Office Services 


VARIOUS PLANS. Folder free. 
TION INCORPORATED, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Situation Wanted 


OFFICE Manager, Chief Accountant, or 
troller. Large New Jersey industrial 
has available a well-qualified Office 
Good organizer excellent 
dependable and loyal. 
861. AMERICAN 


Ravenswood 





PROTEC- 
Confederation Bldg., 








Con- 

concern 
Manager. 
accountant, very 
Location Midwest. Box 
BUSINESS Magazine, 4660 
Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and 
money. Write for our free classification 
of inventions for sale. ADAM 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


make 
sheet 
FISHER CO. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
or want to sell? We buy 
office equipment, 


DO YOU NEED? 
and sell all kinds of 
specializing in Visible Equip- 








ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 
E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
. LLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Ac . ling 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 537 So. Dearborn, Chicago 5 

Ty , “te 

lax Reports 
rAX REPORTS Prepared. Bookkeeping 


ALVIN BANTIEN, Armada, Michigan 





Postcard Advertising 








DYNAMIC! 
Flash and 
Your 


ATTENTION GETTING! 
Royal Border 
Message the 


Postcards Give 


Punch It Needs 
Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 


501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Ilinois 























RALPH W. ELLS 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
specializing in 

Job Evaluation 
Personnel Programs 
Salary and Wage Administration 


1001 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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gp gee everywhere we hear doubts. Peo- 
ple have begun to wonder how long the 
present boom will continue. Some think they 
see signs of faltering even now. There are some 
complaints that this or that industry is “falling 
off to capacity.” Pinned down, a man who 
thinks he sees signs and portents of a decline 
in business will only point out that we have 
always had slumps, and depressions, and bad 
business, and that such conditions are already 
overdue. We do not agree with this reasoning. 
It is true we have an unstable economy ; no one 
“an deny we have always had depressions. ‘To 
think the present boom is nearing its end seems 
wholly wrong, because we have not begun to 
fill the great gaps in demands and needs which 
arose from 5 years of limited civilian prodnc- 
tion. More than that, we actually have a 16- 
year backlog of demand in many industries. 
We have only to remember all the things we 
denied ourselves and our businesses between 
1929 and 1940 to understand what a terrific 
demand exists. But an even more powerful 
reason for believing the boom-——perhaps it is 
better to term it, the present high-level pro- 
duction—will last a long time is the sheer and 
undeniable fact that not enough raw materials 
are available to supply every industry at high- 
level production. The automobile industry and 
the building industry both need prodigious 
quantities of glass. The same is true of copper. 
And there is not enough of either material to 
keep all the industries which need these ma- 
terials producing at top levels. Many indus- 
tries need timber; we can’t get the logs out of 
the woods fast enough, nor could we finish 
those logs into usable. dimensions and shapes 
fast enough to keep the building, furniture, 
automobile, railroad, and other timber con- 
suming industries going at high level. We talk 
of America’s gigantic production capacity. 
There are limits even to that. This is the reason 
there will be high-level employment and con- 
sequent prosperity for several years to come. 


Young Executives 


Kvery company which expects to grow or 
even keep pace with competition must do some- 
thing about training young executives to 
shoulder heavy responsibilities. The old men 
did tremendous work when the young men 
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were at war. Many of these older men are now 
tired and exhausted. The crazy things which 
are happening in business today are almost too 
much for them. We need younger men to cope 
with present conditions. But we cannot pitch- 
fork every young executive into a job of heavy 
responsibility without some training. The only 
answer is to set up the machinery, in every 
company whose executives are already touching 
up the gray hairs, to train younger executives 
to take over as fast as possible. The old way 
was to hire an office boy at $3.00 a week and 
hope he would become president of the com- 
pany 30 years later. This is not going to 
suffice today. We will have to take the young 
men now at supervisory levels and minor 
executive jobs and train them quickly to as- 
sume jobs right up to and including the policy- 
making levels. There must be a plan for this. 


Business “Sabbaticals” 


A western subscriber who wants his nan 
kept out of the discussion suggests business 
adopt some program roughly analogous to th« 
sabbatical period allowed teachers and pastors 
of certain religious denominations. He thinks 
this period should be spent entirely away from 
business. Some of the time, he suggests, could 
be spent in a planned program including uni- 
versity training in latest political and economic 
theories. The remainder of the time could b« 
spent studying other businesses. And som 
time, he thinks, might profitably be devoted to 
complete rest. This is a sound idea, we think. 
lor some time now, we have, on different oc- 
‘asions, called attention to the tragic loss of 
executive manpower at productive ages, be- 
‘ause of overstrain and overwork. Even when 
death doesn’t snatch an executive in his prime. 
other things, perhaps less tragic but equally 
costly to business, happen. He loses the com- 
mon touch. He forgets how the masses o! 
people think, react, and talk. He forgets every 
thing but the daily problems which keep hin 
chained to his desk handling a multitude of 
details. Our subscriber says, “I have heard i! 
said that many times high-ranking busines 
executives suffer by comparison when the) 
have to pit themselves in debate or discussio: 
against some of the younger men who have ma- 
jored in economies or social sciences.” —E. W 
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